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The Week. 





-— has been more or less campaign speaking during the 

week, the most notable speeches being by Messrs. Wheeler, Bris- 
tow, Schurz, and Morton. Mr. Wheeler spoke in Vermont, and de- 
voted himself exclusively to reminiscences of the rebellion, showing 
how many “ ex-rebels” there were in the House last winter, how 
bitter and unrepentant they were, how completely identical in spi- 
rit they were with the “ Missouri Border-ruffians” twenty years 
ago in Kansas, how entirely the South was in the hands of these 
men; and he alleged, as of his own knowledge, that the Southern 
people “regarded the amendments of the Constitution in reference 
to slavery, and the laws for the protection of freedmen, as the 
French provinces did their cession to Prussia at the point of the 
bayonet.” He described the issue in the present canvass as 
“the old issue” of the war, and represented the approaching 
election as a sort of continuance of “the work so effectively 
done by your bayonets at Gettysburg.” Not one word of allusion 
to reform of any kind in the Government; not a hint of the need 
of any reform. We respectfully but solemnly ask the imme- 
diate friends and followers of Mr. Hayes, of whom personally we 
bear all that is good, and whose election we would fain desire 
without fear or misgiving, whether they mean to allow the reform 
clement in the Republican party to be represented throughout the 
canvass hy this sort of speaking, in which we are invited to vote for 
Hayes as a continuance of the civil war ? 





Mr. Schurz, in his address to the Germans at Cleveland, we 
are glad to say, set an excellent example in making a plain, truth 
ful exposition of the situation, concealing and evading nothing; ac- 
knowledging the errors of the Republican party, but giving reasons, 
such as aman might give at his own fireside, why the party was 
still more trustworthy than any other, and why Mr. Hayes was 
entitled to the support of patriotic and conscientious people. It 
was the speech of a man who respects himself to men whom he re- 
spects, and had an eminently healthy tone about it. Mr. Morton’s 
speech at Greencastle, Indiana, was an able but most amusing per- 
formance. He produced in faver of paying the greenbacks in gold 
most of the arguments used against himself on the same question by 
Mr. Schurz in 1874; castigated Pendleton for advocating payment 
of the bondholders in greenbacks, as he did himself in 1867; and 
made the following extraordinary statement—coming from such a 
source—about Mr. Hendricks : 

‘You take the case of Mr. Hendricks, their candidate for Vice-President, 

your Governor. You know him well. If you do know him as wel! as I do, 
and if you have read his speeches as thoroughly as I, you will know that 
he is on all sides of that question. [Laughter and applause.] I can take 
his speeches made in Ohio last summer, and I can find in the same speeches 
an argument in favor of contraction, an argument in favor of expansion, 
an argument in favor of specie resumption, and an argument against it. 
{Laughter.] Now, it is not every man who can do that. [Renewed laugh- 
ter.] But Mr. Hendricks is a man of great ability, and he did doit. So 
that Mr. Hendricks has got no position upon that question, and I pass him 
uy.” 
We grant that the party cannot, especially in a canvass, get rid 
of men like Mr. Morton, but surely some effort ought to be made 
to represent the reforming wing on the stump by a different sort of 
orator. Chandler will provide no such men; but must it all be left 
to Chandler ? 


The New York Times is not satisfied with our view of the law of 
Mr. Tilden’s connection with the St. Louis, Alton, and Terre Haute 
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Rajlroad, and will have it that he somehow stands in the relation 
of trustee to the present company. Now, suppose the Times were 


to become embarrassed, and its secured creditors were to take pos- 


session of it and appoint a committee t joi 
pany to buy it, and the committee were to agree to take a certain 
amount of the stock of the company in payment for the paper and 
for the satisfaction of all claims against the old coneern. Suppose 
that with this amount of stock the secured and unsecured t 
were paid off, and there remained a balance in the hane 
committee, to whom would it belong? Undoubtedly, to the old 


»> getup a joint-stock com 


creditors, asit seems to us. If they claimed it, we should eall the 
ownership of ita moral question. If they did not claim it after the 
committee had waited for them to do so for years, the ownership 
would become a legal question simply. If the committee decided 
it in their own favor and divided the amount among themselves, 
as compensation for their labor and risk, we might think they had 
erred in the law, but we should be unable to say who had suffered 
by their error. If the new company were to step in and elaim the 
balance as theirs, and make a great uprear, and call the committee 
‘sharks ” and “ fraudulent trustees,” we should call their conduet 
ridiculous. We may be wrong in all this: our opinion is only a lay 
opinion, which we offer very modestly. Bat we have no doubt 
whatever of the absurdity of making a “campaign charge” out of 
the matter. The wild excitement of the Rey 
is made the more ludicrous by the fact that alt 
lican Convention were ready to nominate Blaine, fresh from ex- 


lean organs over it 





nost half the Re 


posure, for the Presidency, though we admit this slur is not appli- 
cable to the Times. 


The Times has got hold of a far better thing in the matter of Mr. 
Tilden’s return of his income-tax, which is certainly a neat, com- 
pact charge, and has not been painted or had the cracks stopped 
with rhetorical putty, and to which, we think, he ought to make 
a prompt and candid answer. The charge is that he returned his 
taxable income in the year 1862 as under $8,000, when he swears 
in his answer in the Terre Haute ease that he in that year re- 
ceived from the bondholders fees amounting to $20,000. In 
subsequent years he made no return at all, and stood the legal 
fifty per cent. penalty, and paid the tax on an income of (about) 
$15,000. The conclusion of the Times is that he on the first occasion 
committed deliberate perjury with the intent to save about $1,000. 
The thing that strikes one as puzzling about the charge at first 
blush is, that a man of such great wealth as he is said to have been 
in 1862 should have committed perjury, in recorded writing, for so 
small an amount; the second is that, having begun to perjure him- 
self, he should not have continued in the following years and saved 
more money. Until he answers, however, we do not think he ought 
to be taken to the penitentiary. The rural editors are a good deal 
puzzled how to take the charge—that is, whether to be more 
shocked by his perjury or by his withholding his money, as they 
say, ‘from the nation in the hour of its peril.” 





The New York Republican Convention met at Saratoga on Wed- 
nesday week, with Messrs. Evarts, Morgan, and Cornell as the leading 
candidates. The condition of affairs at the beginning was some- 
thing like that two months ago at Cincinnati, Mr. Evarts being tie 
real Reform Candidate, as Bristow had been there; Correll repre- 
senting the “‘ Machine”; and Morgan being the safe man against 
whom nobody had anything to say —a sort of New York Hayes. 


| There was an immense amount of boasting on the part of the Cor- 


| 


nell men, who had * fixed ” almost all the primaries in this city, but 
when it came to the counting of votes they were found to be in a 
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hopeless minority. They still kept up appearances, however, as 
1 


boldly as possible; swore that Conkling was eoming to the Conven- 
tion in person, and was going to appeal to the party to “stand by 
\lonzo B. Cornell, to whom its faith was pledged,” and they even 
went so far as to engage rooms for the great man; but Conkling, 

ho has not risen to his present position without learning the dif- 
ference between what you want to dv and what you ean do, pru- 
dently stayed away; and so when the crisis arrived Cornell was 
forced to withdraw, turning over his votes to Morgan, who was 
nominated on the first ballot. The Independent or anti-Custom- 
house delegates being sufficiently satistied at the outset with the 
prospects of Morgan’s nomination, did not press their claims. A 
document from them, recommending Morgan and suggesting a ‘ re- 
organization” of the party in New York, was referred to the rext 
State Committee, and the de‘egates themselves were given seats in 
the convention without votes. The resolutions are not notice- 
whle in any way unless we except the Iast, which “tenders” to 
the President the assurance of their *‘ profound respect and grati- 
tude” for ‘‘ those illustrious and patriotic services which will secure 
for Lis name an imperishable place in history "—a phrase which 
now appears to be put into all the platforms as a pure form without 
any reference to its meaning, like the “reeeive assuranees of dis- 
inguished consideration ” in a diplomatic Ietter. The nomination 
of Mr. Morgan is respectable, but we hope no one will be deluded 
into supposing that it means “reform.” Mr. Morgan is an old 
politician, who has never by a single act given any one any reason 
to suppose that he dislikes the way in which politics are carried on, 
or disapproves of Messrs. Conkling, Bliss, Davenport, Murphy, and 
their ways, except in so far as their ways and his interfere. We 
‘¢ no ground whatever for believing that his election will loosen 
their grip upon the Government. The perfactly incorrigible char- 
acter of the “ machine” was amusingly sho«n after Morgan’s nomi- 
nation by Cernell’s name being immediately put forward for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and only withdrawn again after urgent appeal by 
Messrs. Curtis and Woodin; and it bas since been shown even 
more forcibly by the unanimous eleetion of Corneil as chairman of 
the new Republican State Committee, Mr. Morgan himself being 
present. 


Among the fresh Republican indiscretions of the day is the de- 
cision of the Massachusetts Convention to have Senator Boutwell 
tor their presiding officer ; and the reason they give is that he is the 
‘‘ Senior Senator” of the State. This is true, but then a convention 
ei get along very well without having a “Senior Senator” for 
Chairman. Conventions do so in other States, and good presiding 
officers are no scarcer in Massachusetts than elsewhere. Moreover, 
the fact that Mr. Boutwell is “their Senior Senator” is a thing for the 
Massachusetts people at this juncture to keep quiet about, and nota 
thing to blazon abroad. Mr. Boutwell’s political course is not one 
which reflects credit on the State, but the contrary. He was put into 
the ‘Treasury by General Grant, and General Grant is not a very 
good judge of treasurers. While in the Treasury he denied there was 
any science of finance ; opposed civil-service reform; gloried in the 
usefulness of his own department in supporting young men while 
yreparing to be ministers and doctors ; recommended the dismissal 
of the Special Commissioner Wells ; got his statistics by looking out 
© the car-windows on the railroads; issued irredeemable paper- 
money on his own responsibility, ‘to move the crops”; advised 
the bestowal of this power on himself and his successor in perpetuo ; 

igned a commission authorizing a Methodist minister to go round 
the world at the public expense to inspect ‘‘consular accounts ” ; 
appointed McDonald of St. Louis in the teeth of the warnings of 
the Missouri Senators and United States Marshal as to his cha- 
racter; and, finally, when, after intriguing himself into the Senate 
with the aid of Ben Butler, he left the Treasury, he secured the 
ippointment of his first assistant, Mr. Riehardson, as his successor. 
of the quality and condition of his mind it is hardly respectful to 

Massachusetts Republicans to speak directly and plainly; but 
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‘is preperto menti-n that on the impeachment trial he proved that 
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Andrew Johnson was a guiltier tyrant than the proconsul Verres 
by the fact that the United States is larger than Sicily—which re- 
minds one of the saying of the New York wag, that he stammered 
more in New York than in Baltimore because New York was a 
bigger city. Mr. Boutwell fell very sick while Butler was securing 
the appointment of Simmons to the Boston Cusctom-house, but re- 
covered rapidly afterwards, and has been tolerably quiet ever since, 
until three weeks ago, when he burst upon an astonished werid 
with “a report” recommending a total change in the structure of 
the United States Government in order to suppress election frauds 
in Mississippi. In fact, of all the queer “‘ statesmen ” produced by 
the Republican party since [865, he is probably the quecrest and 
least presentable. 





In view of the fact that Butler is working hard for the nomina- 
tion in the Seventh Massachusetts District, and at this writing 
seems very likely to get tt—Butler the inflationist, the rabid oppo- 
nent of civil-service reform, the salary-grabber, the outrage- 
monger, the aider and abettor of nearly all disorders and abuses 
in the Government; that Mr. Boutwell’s solitary contribution to 
the canvass has been a “ raw-head-and-bleody-bones ” report, con- 
taining a recommendation that the Government be overturned and 
another one of his own inventtor be set up in its stead; that the 
prominence of met like him—that is, old “ outrage statesmen ”—is 
already injuring the party seriously ; and that one hears every day of 
the defection of men like General Bartlett and Mr. Howard Potter of 
New York, not regular and influential politicians, but men who have 
only to ask themselves how they feel m order to know how a very 
large body of the best Republicans are fecting,—in view of such 
things as these, do not Massachusetts Republicans see the necessity 
of avoiding unnecessary oceasions of scandal and suspicion? Do 
they not see the neeessity of keeping the old fellows who are associ- 
ated with Republican. corruption and shorteoming in the back- 
ground, and producing as many outward and visible signs as possible 
of the great spiritual change which they say is going on within the 
party? Is there, we ask, any use in joining the church, and giving 
a harmonious call to a new and spotless pastor, if their old bar-room 
and gambling-house friends still occupy the best plaees at their 
tibles whenever they give a dinner-party, and have a bed at their 
houses whenever they get too drunk to reach their own homes ? 

The Massachusetts Demoerats are evidently thinking seriously 
of nominating Mr. Charles Francis Adams for Governor, in the hope 
of drawing to his support a large number of Republicans who, under 
ordinary circumstances, would vote the straight party ticket. Thus 
far the principal obstacle they have had to encounter is the 
opposition of the Fenians, who have held a meeting and determined 
to oppose the nomination as contrary to their interests. The Fenian 
“charge” against Mr. Adams appears to be that he refused to use 
his influence when Minister in England to save the Irishmen con- 
victed of political crimes against the British Government. The 
Boston Herald has now published a letter from “ Boss” Keily to 
Mr. Richard Olney, a leading Massachusetts Democrat, which coin- 
pletely disposes of this accusation. Mr. Kelly says that in 1872, 
before the Cincinnati nomination, he was an Adams man, and there 
being at the time rumors in circulation of this same kind, he ex- 
amined the correspondence which had passed between the British 
Government and Mr. Adams on the subject with great care, and 
became “ fully satisfied that Mr. Adams had shown himself a noble 
benefactor and a true friend to those unfortunate people,” and adds 
that he thinks Mr. Adains was “the means of having the sentences 
of many who were condemned to death comm=uted to imprison- 
ment for life.” The whole correspondence shows, he says, 
that ‘“‘ nothing was left undone on bis [Mr. Adams's] part to relieve 
and ameliorate their condition in every way he could.” “ His in- 
fluence, too, was exercised in many ways to have some of them par- 
doned.” Mr. Kelly expresses the opinion that the hostile rumors 
have, therefore, no founda.ion in fact, and concludes by pointing 
out that as he dees not know Mr. Adams, and has never scen him 
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in his life, he can hardly be actuated by any interested motives. 
This te-timovial has all the more value because Mr. Kelly says that 
he formed his opinion in 1872, when, as we know, he was stiil try- 
ing to qualify himself to be a good Boss by attending to his politi- 
eal duties. going among the people, and mingling with them. It 
was not till a lorg while afterwards that he gave up trying to bea 
“Good Boss.’ The notion that Mr. Adams used his position as Minis- 
ter to get Fenians hung, and gloated over their miserable ends at 
the dinner-tables of the pampered nobility of Great Buitain, is, we 
believe, wholly unfounded. 





General W. F. Bartlett has, in an interview with a correspondent 
of the Boston Post, announced that he is in favor of Tilden’s elee- 
tion, a declaration which will probably not attract much attention 
from the Republican press, although it is really an important event 
in the canvass in Massachusetts. General Bartlett was one of the 
most gallant officers who went out from Massachusetts during the 
war, and has been in sympathy with the general purposes of the 
Republican party since the war. Those purposes he evidently 
thinks are practically accomplished, and he denounces in round terms 
the efforts uf Gexeral Dix to keep alive, or rather to resuscitate, the 
old war feeling by such devices as the “rallying ” of the “ Boys in 
Blue,” which can only have the effect of giving a good political 
cover to the dragooning of the Southern States by real troops. 
General Bartlett’s defection means mischief for the Republicans in 
the western part of the State, and with a prohibitory ticket in the 
field, as there wili be, and the growing probability of the nomina- 
tion of Adams, it looks as if the result was likely to be close, 
though it is only fair to say that the Republicans are confident of 
sarrying the State. 








The pursuit of the Sioux by the combined forces of Generals | 
Crook and Terry has proved abortive, and though there may be 
some fighting shortiy, a new campaign with fresh reinforcements and 
supplies will have to be entered upon. The vast Indian force moved 
eastward from the scene of Custer’s disaster and divided, one part 
seeking the Canadian frontier, the other perhaps having the same | 
end in view, perhaps, as is suspected, making for the agencies via 
the Little Missouri. The northern trail was abandoned, but, by 
means of the gun-boats patrolling the Yellowstone, efforts have 
becn made to prevent a crossing. The southern trail has been fol- 
lowed up, but thus far without resuit. 





Secretary Morrill succeeded during the week in bringing to- 
gether the bankers who applied for the privilege of negotiating the 
sale of a part or the whole of the authorized $300,000,000 U.S. 4t¢ | 
per cent. bends. There were three applicants; two were syndi- 
eates, composed of domestic bankers and national banks, with one 
or two foreign bankers; the third was the Rothschilds. As the out- 
come of the efiorts to unite these various interests, we have a syndi- 
eate in which all are included, which has absolutely taken $40,000, - 
000 of the bends, with the privilege of taking the remaining £260,- 
000,600 before the 4th day of next March. Of the $40,000,000, 33 per | 
cent. is given to the Rothschilds, and the remaining 62 per cent. is 
distributed among the other applicants. The bankers in the syn- 
dicate and their representatives, although a beginning has not yet 
been made, talk confidently of being able to place the entire 
$300,000,000 before next. March; and this has lowered the price of 
gold and has frightened the holders of 5-20 6 per cent. bonds into 
selling, so that there has been during the week a declining market 
for U. 8. bonds. 
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were no sales of Pennsylvania Coal, the only other of the combina- 


| tion stocks dealt in at the New York Exchange. From the lowest 
| prices there was a recovery of 3 to 10 per cent., the recovery having 


been in New Jersey Central. As the coal stocks have for vears 


| past been considered safe, they were distributed among investors, 


and the amount held by speculators was small; there was, therefore, 


, no concerted speculative movement to resist the decline. On Tu 


day the 500,000 tons advertised to be sold at auction by order ot 
the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, the Delaware and Hud- 
son, the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron, and the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Companies were sold, and the prices obtained ranged 
from $1 80 to $2 20 per ton less than the prices which were fixed for 
August before the combination was broken, and considerably below 
the cost of produetion. This heavy reduction will prove of great 
advantage to every manufacturing interest which uses steam 
power, as well as to the public which buys coal for domestie pur- 
poses. 

The debate in the British House of Commons on the 17th inst. 
on the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria showed clearly that public 
indignation had at last produced its effect on the Ministry, and an 
elaborate explanation was made by Mr. Bourke, and a speech of 
modified regret by Mr. Disraeti. Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Forsyth, 
and Sir Vernon Harcourt were particularly strong in their denuncia- 
tions both of the Turks and the Government, the last especially 
delivering a regular philippie against the whole Ottoman race. | I 


? 

‘ 

| was acknowledged on all hands that about 12,000 men, women, and 
| children had perished in Bulgaria, and that a very large tract of 
; country had been utterly desolated. A British military commissioner 


had been sent up to accompany the Turks into Servia—a measure 
which ought to have been adopted at the outset, and probably would 
have been if the British ambassador, Sir Henry Elliott, was not out of 
health. In whose interest or on whose errand our Mr. Sehuyler is 


| conducting his investigations, which have been very valuable, does 


not appear. The atrocities will undoubtedly tell in the arrange- 
ments with the Porte as to the government of its Christian subjects, 


| Which the Great Powers will insist upon in the peace negotiations, 


which may be said to have already begun. Ali the accounts e new 
in ascribing the failure of the Servian campaign, more than aught 
else, to the all but complete absence of discipline in the Servian 
ranks—the officers’ ignorance of their duties and want of control 
over their men. Techernaieff has been, it is reported, more than 
once in the campaign reduced to despair. 


There has been of late more or less talk about the scheme of a 
Turkish constitution, which was proposed in the last days of the 
late Sultan, but a peremptory order has been promulgated in Con- 
stantinople forbidding the discussion of the scheme #n the news- 
papers, on the ground that it requires days of prolonged study 
before it can be carried out. The idea originated, it is said, with the 
Softas, and was taken up in genuine earnest by Midhat Pasha, who 
obtained for it a favorable opinion from the Sheikh-al-islam, but 
found a strong opponent in Avni Pasha, and since his death the 


| eeclesiastical doctors are said to have looked into the matter more 


carefully, aud are no longer disposed to consider it very feasible. 


| The great difficulty about setting up a parliament with legislative 
| power is that it would create within the state an authority 
equal to the Sultan’s—a state of things which the Koran would cer- 


tainly condemn. <A merely consultative council would do no good. 
It has been abundantly tried already in Turkey, in one way or an 


| other, and corsists merely of persons who assent to whatever the 


executive proposes. And then, if Christians are made the equals in 


| all respects of believers, what becomes of Islam? There is probably 


| no doctor of the law at Constantinople who would tolerate the idea 


In Wall Street the breaking-up of the coal combination was 
followed by an active speculation in the shares of the companies | 
most concerned. New Jersey Central stock fell from 59 to 3725 in | 
less than three days; Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western from 
92%3 to 77; and Delaware and Hudson from 91'S to 75's. There 


i 





of the Sultan’s reigning over a mixed population, to all parts of 
which his relations were precisely the same. At the samme time, 
there is a sort of sub-consciousness running through the Mussulman 
community that the time has come when something must be done ta 
satisfy Europe and obtain permanent exemption from interference. 
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THE OPPOSITION AND THE TREASURY. 


‘y to lavish expenditure which is 


Tian ‘ i ( hy t¢ 4 
in the English budgets, no matter what party pro- 
duces them, and with which the economical portion of the Opposi- 
fi lt ossible The Chub bas accord- 


to deal. 
iri foreign 


ont at . + 4 q it¢ 
iuiries to seme of its 


to the nianner in which the estimates for the 
legislature, and discussed, adopted, or 


rht before the 


rejected, in order to see whether there are any checks in use on the 
Continent which might recommend themselves for adoption in 
England. The Economist contains a summary of some of the re- 


plies, which are very interesting reading; but the most interesting 
from the pen of M. Léon Say, the French Minister of 
Finanee, who gives a very clear account of the French system, 


which is substantially the same as ours, but, as M. Say himself 


is that 


confesses, inferior to ihe English in one important particular. 
The estimates for the year are in England drawn up by the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, having duly prepared himself, he 
goes down to the House of Commons and expounds his system at 
great length, tells how much money he needs for the financial year, 
why he needs it, and from what sources he expects to draw it; and 
the matter then undergoes full debate, and, if approved of as a 
whole, the various appropriations are discussed one by one and 


passed, some, perhaps, being curtailed, and some triffing ones 
possibly refused. But it is a settled parliamentary usage that 


accepted, no serious alteration 
made in it, and it is equally well 
ettled that if the Budget, as a seheme of revenue ex- 
be in its leading features disapproved, the 
it of office, as Lord Derby’s did in 1852, when 
Mr. Disraeli’s budget was rejected by a majority of 19. It is not 
permissible for the House, or for private members of the House, to 
take it out of the hands of the Chaneellor of the Exchequer and 
alter or amend it on any leading point. In faet, nothing must be 
done to it which will essentially lessen the responsibility of the 
Ministry for it. The funetion of private members towards it is 
simply that of eriticis. or suggestion ; but, on the other hand, it is 
not allowable for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to adopt any sug- 
gestion which would materially alter his plan. In other words, he 


if the general scheme ke 


is subsequently to be 


penditure, 


= 


Ministry goes o 





must not say, “I will make any sort of budget you please if you | 


will let in office.” What he must say is, “ There is my 


bud 


me stay 


et; TL will make 


any alterations in its minor details you please ; | 


but if you do not like it in the main you must find some one to | 
| every stump-speaker, no matter of what party, gives a different 
| account of the recent changes made in the receipts and expendi- 


another. I resig 
usage is based is the central principle of good parliamentary gov- 


namely, that power and responsibility ought not to be 


draught mm.” And the principle on which this 


crninent 
The Fret That 


is, the Minister of Finanee draws up a budget, which in form some- 
what resembles the report of our Secretary of the Treasury, but 


wh have adopted our plan in its main features. 


vastly more elaborate and forms a large volume, containing 


everything in the minutest detail which any one can want to 


every member of the legislature. 
the Assembly then details three of its members to form a “ Budget 
‘cmmittee,” ike our Committee of Ways and Means, which makes 
mination of the volume and draws up a report on it, 
Which it submits to the Assembly, and to which the Assembly pays 
as much or little attention as & pleases. The general debate then 
fullows. As M. Say says, in this debate the Government is compelled 
to justify very fully the necessity and utility of the various credits it- 
asks for, but then, on the other hand, no private member is 
debarred, either by law or usage, from proposing any alteration in 
the plan that may occur to him, and the majority is not debarred 
pting his suggestions, however radical they 
The French system, however, has one enormous advantage 

The Minister of Finance is prcsent and participates in 
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by law or usage from ad 
may be, 


over Oul 
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know about the revenue and outlay, of which a copy is given to | 
Each of the eleven committees of | 
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the debates. He defends his own ideas, assails those of his critics, 


‘and points out to the amateurs the practical difficulties in the 
ee Cobden Club bas reeently been trying to find out the best 
’ t! 7 v4 


way of their schemes. The result is that the publie is able to 
fillow the discussion, and is thoroughiy instructed by it. 
It hears from the executive officers why they need so much in that 
department or so little in this, what they expect this tax to yield 
and what are the obstacles in the way of collecting that; and 
although the Minister is not able to control the estimates, and may 
have to work a scheme of revenue which he has not framed, he 
always exerts a good deal of influence on its formation. And it has 
to be remembered that under the monarchy, as well as under the 
present Republic, the Ministry, as a general rule, was taken from a 
majority of the Assembly, so that the French have improved some- 
what on our system. 

Witb us the majority of the House may be composed of the Op- 
position, and may be, as it last session was, bitterly hostile to the 
executive branch of the Government, and interested in baving it 
fail. Mr. Randall, the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and the leader of the Opposition, was really the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and he drew up the budget on which General 
Grant and Mr. Bristow were to carry on the Government. Not 
only had they no opportunity of being heard in opposition to him, 
but he had the strongest interest, in making his estimates, in having 
them appear to disadvantage, and in representing to the country 
that their requirements were extravagant or ill-advised, and that 
their administration of the finances was probably corrupt or negli- 
gent. But this was not all. Mr. Randall bimself was not master 
of the situation by any means. He could report or advise, but no 
usage of the House forbids the proposing or making by 
private members of any alteration that occurred to them in 
his scheme of taxation or distribution of revenue. He could 
fight for his plan, if he chose, but if it was not adopted 
he was not responsible, and nobody could tell exactly who 
was. The matter was still further complicated by the contention 
between the House and Senate, but into this we need not enter. 
We need hardly say that the general result was that considerable 
changes were made in the expenses of the Government without any 
public discussion of them, without the people’s having any clear 
comprehension of their nature or extent, or knowing what was to bo 
suid for or against them, and without having any person accounta- 
ble for them, except the indeterminate body of persons called “ The 
Democratic Party.” 

The finances are playing an important part at this moment 
in the Presidential cdnvass, but, if anybody will take the 
trouble to follow what is said about them, he will find that nearly 


tures of the Government. Of course, a partial remedy for this state 
of things would be found in the plan, so often urged of late, of 
giving the members of the Cabinet seats, without votes, in the 
lfouse and Senate, with the right of speech on all matters relat- 
ing to their own departments (which they would, of course, use 
freely when the estimates were under discussion), and the obligation 
to answer all questions put by members, within certain reasonable 
restrictions, touching their administration. That this would greatly 
facilitate the transaction of Jegislative business, would greatly 
assist in keeping the public informed, and would exert a salutary 
influence both on the President in choosing members of the Cabinet, 
and on the members of the Cabinet in their work of administration, 
there can be little doubt. But it would not save us from the occa- 
sional recurrence of the evil from which we are at this moment 
suffering—the separation of the majority of the House from the 
Executive by party lines—and the consequent use of the Budget 
by the leader of the Opposition as a means of party warfare. We 
doubt very much whether this is remediable at all. The English 
system of taking the executive officers of the Government from the 
majority of the legislature would not work well here, for the same 
reason that it does not work well in any of the British colonies, 
and works barely well enough to prevent disorganization in those 
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old Eurepean countries to which parliamentary government is new. | soon as the foreign war was ended she found herself engaged in 
The reason is that that system needs the help not only of old and | civil one, of which her capita! was the theatre. To erown all 
" deeply-reoted traditions and usages, but of a considerable body ef | lost by the peace two of her finest provinees, containin 
veteran legislators, who have served long, and have the deep sense | and a half of her most ingenious and industrious eitizens. A 
lf of parliamentary convenances, and of the responsibility of the le- | ing to the Logan school of economists and politicians, Fi 
; gislature as a whole to the country, which is only acquired by long | hardly be worse off or Germany better. 
4 service. An Opposition composed largely of and wholly ruled by men Now see what has happened. Freneh exports and imports | 
to whom polities is a career, and who expect confidently to pass the | never iacreased so rapidly, and have never been large in vi 
working years of their lives in the legislature, and who feel that | as during the past five years. The enormous t 
J they can afford to wait, is not over-eager for office, takes much | meet the increased burdens has not o1 been met, but the revet 
thought before striking for it, and looks on power merely as a means | have risen year by year so as to give a surplus. ‘1 
of carrying out a policy. In legislatures in which few members | redeemable paper has been so reduced as to bring it to par with 
remain long, in which their reputations have to be made if at all in | gold, and to admit of preparations for specie resumption at at 
a year or two, and in which the possession of power is not necessarily | date; and while this has been going on, the nation has been 
connected with positive action of any kind, the Opposition is gene- | passing through an ordeal which, in all countries and 
rally found ready to seize on the administration and distribute the | has been found most hostile to commercial confidence and pre 
offices Whenever it can get a chanee, and is not apt to be troubled | the foundation of a new government on a soil wasted by wat 
with scruples in looking for a pretext. The result is that in some of | revolution. According to the Logan school of economists, what t! 
the British colonies the Ministry is changed as often as a majority of | French ought to have done in IS71 was to purchase a rt 
the legislature becomes desirous of a “new deal,” so that two or | printing-press and begin issuing Government not 
a three Ministries have been known to succeed each other in a month, | issuing them and applying them to “ the wheels of indu 
and in France any Ministry is liable to go out unexpectedly on a | prosperity came back. There being no Logans in France, th 
small trifle. There are none of the premonitory symptoms which | just the opposite. They began drawing in the notes they had 
in England herald a change months before it oceurs—the aceumu- | sued and shut up the printing-office, and went resolutely to work 
Jation of unfavorable opinion out-of-doors, the succession of checks | moving “ the wheels of industry ” by steamand hand power. ‘TI 
on small matters in the House, the acknowledged failure in practice | let the “money kings” and “the coupon-elippers ” hha t 
of cherished Ministerial schemes, the repeated indiscretions of Min- | own way. Too other day a municipal loan of 20,000,000 
isters in debate, and the revelation of deep-seated differences in the | offered by the city of Paris, and it has been taken fifty times ove 
i Cabinet—which finally satisfy the leaders of the Opposition that the | In fact, the more the Freneh reduce the volume of their eum 
i time has come for a bold attempt to seize the reins of government. | the more they seem to have; the mere they play inte the han i 
In a country in which legislation has to be done by a very changing | ‘ the money-power,” the more capital seems to find its way into t 
body of men, the best of whom can only attend to it by neglecting | poor man’s pocket. 
their private affairs, it is well that the Executive should not be de- Turning to Germany, we find that the first effect ef the vast and 
pendent for its tenure of power on a vote of the majority of the | sudden addition to the cirewating medium of the country, caused 
legislature. Its independence of the legislature sometimes causes | by the payment of the French indemnity, was not to *labricate the 
confusion, no doubt, but nothing like the confusion the other sys- | Wheels of industry” at all. We believe, indeed, that it produced 
tem would cause. | but a trifling effect on the production compared with the effeet it ; 
—————— SS produced on exchange. The only wheel it “Jubricated” was the 
a are Br ’ : a aeons “ wheel of fortune "—that is, its effects were those which, bv an ad- 
THE LESSON OF GERMAN AND FRENCH FINANCE. Mp ee ; ; eh eRe ee : are “i 
| mirable social law, have always followed any large and sudden addi- 
NE of the most unhappy countries in Europe at this moment is | tion made to the cireulating medium ofa country by other means than 


Germany, and the reason of this unhappiness reveals in a | honest industry. Money made by hard work enriches a country in 
striking way how little either victory in war or abundance of | the truest and best sense of the word. But money obtained by war, 
money can of itself do to bring about real national prosper- | plunder, discovery of mines, or printing seems to impoveris! 
ity. Indeed, the lesson of Germany bears so pointedly on our | munity more or less rapidly. As soon as the French indemnity 
own currency problem, that it would be fortunate for us if our in- | found its way into Prussian pockets, far from setting men to work 
flationists could be got to look into it. Senator Logan mentioned, in | harder, it, by raising prices, set everybody who ov hi 
one of the debates of 1874-5, that he had given a fortnight to the | thinking of selling out at an advance to somebody clse, and mad 














study of finance, and had in that period, through the great activity | the slow gains of labor seem more paltry d distasteful than ever 
of his powerful mind, discovered that the views on currency of | It next set people to getting up stock companies and fnancial enter- 
nearly all the great masters of political economy were curiously and | prises of all sorts in order to take advantage of the general spirit of 


completely wrong. If he will now turn his attention to Germany | hopefulness, and to sell, in default of a 


for even ten minutes he will come upon a state of facts which must | future profits. As money waseiy and everything going up, évery- 
prove puzzling even to him. Germany received after the war with | thing went off at “an advanee,” and everybody felt himself growing 
France an enormous sum—about $1,000,000,000 in cash—which was | richer every day; and, as ai] this came through war, war, even from 
suddenly added to the existing wealth of the country, and was | the commercial point of view, began to seem an admirable practice, 
taken from France. Moreover, Germany had only suffered from | and Von Moltke a sort of merel 
the war through a year’s suspension of industry, and the partial ; and Bismarck a_ gre: 
cost of maintaining half a million of idle men and the waste of am- | the whole country. Now, although the money which was ‘1 
munition. Her soil had in no place been devastated by the fight- | cating” people’s imagination was hard cash, leasant dream 
ing, and as her commercial marine is small, she had suffered but | only lasted a year or two. The collapse came in due course. 
little in her trade from the naval superiority of her enemy. | The rise in prices stopped, and then the fail in the speculative eom 
France, on the other hand, was ravaged over nearly half ber terri- | modities set in, and there was the usual crop of failures and suicides, 
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lant-prinee as well as a hero, 


it operator who had given “points” to 


tory. She had not only to maintain her own army, but that of her en- | and the usual amount of painful disenchantment. The German . 
emy. She had to suffer, in addition to the ordinary expenditure of | people have lost their faith in Logan. They find that he is no 
successful and unsuccessful war, the frightful waste which attends the | the great thinker they supposed him to be. They would rather he 
raising and equipping in haste of large hosts of undisciplined levies. | had not stadied finance for a fortnight. They wish he had taken 
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In addition to the presence of a victorious invader, her trade and | up evolution or some department of natural seience They kno 


industry hed to undergo the shock of a domestie revolution, and as ' tuat a mind like his must have some tough problem to work * poo; 
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bat they think he ought not to plunge into subjects in which even 
his slizht mistakes may bring misery to his fellow-men. 

According to all reports, the depression now existing in Germany 
is deep and bitter. Not only do the people feel poor, but they be- 
gin to feel humiliated. Their commissioner at Philadelphia, Herr 
Reuleaux, apparently of French origin, has sent home a most gloomy 
report of the figure cut by German industry at the Exposition. 
He is a man of great experience in expositions, a professor in the 
Scientitie School in Berlin, and a careful, cautious man; but 
he reports that the German display is cheap and poor, and com- 
ments with some severity on the tendency to reproduce Moltke. 
and Von Roon, and Bismarck in plaster, soap, and wax. In fact, 
he thinks the national genius has been made coarse, and clumsy, 
and slightly brutal by the national success; and while the home 
public is digesting these bitter truths, there comes the news that 
though the French loan has been, as we have said, taken tifty times 
over, a new Prussian loan of 100,000,000 thalers, though Prussian 
credit is and has always been among the best in the world, has been 
offered at 97 and four and a half per cent., and yet only 24,000,000 of 
it have been disposed of. This is accounted for in part by the fact 
that the Prussian Government has been recently playing its eredi- 
tors what they consider a seurvy trick, in calling in in 1872, with- 
out adequate notice, a loan which was only due in 1830; so that 
the many foreign bondholders, when they presented their coupons 
in 1874, found that they had lost interest on two years. But this 
in itself was only a product of the overweening confidence begotten 
by success too easily won, and by the receipt of money for which no 
value had been given. 

There is nothing more curious or more encouraging than the way 
in which the laws of political economy are backed up by the laws 
of morals. The silver-swindlers and paper-money men, and the rest 
of the army of Jeremy Diddlers who are taxing their ingenuity to 
find out some seemingly honest but really knavish mode of discharg- 
ing the national obligations, and in helping “the debtor class” to 
defraud its ereditors, may find in the recent financial history of 
France and Germany some most fruitful suggestions as to the prac- 
tical result of their schemes. The lesson it teaches is that there is 
no way in which communities can get out of difficulties but by honest 
labor and honest trading. Putting the pea under another thimble, 
calling an old thing by a new name or a new thing by an old name, 
finding a treasure, putting out more promises to pay, or taking 
other people’s property, are devices which sometimes seem enor- 
mously profitable, but they are never profitable very long. The 
strong angel who stands guard over the springs of civilization, takes 
care that human faith in constancy and industry and honesty shall 
not be seriously shaken by the protracted success of any scheme 
or policy which promises wealth through idleness, or ease of con- 
science through tricks. 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—XIV, 
SIGNOR CASTELLANI'S COLLECTION. 
Porwapetruta, August 26, 1876. 

\ ‘TE can but assist the movement for the purchase of the Castellani 

antiques by assuring the public that no such opportunity has yet 
been offered for securing to America a collection of works of a classic art- 
period. The name of so eminent an antiquarian as Signor Alessandro 
Castellani is guarantee for the genuine character of everything offered, and 
is an especially valuable reference in the matter of the specimens of dacty- 
liography, which we grieve to hear have been subjected to doubts by emin- 
ent American mineralogists, misled probably by the fresh appearance of 
the surface on many of the gems. These stones appear to have had their 
faces recently polished, a practice with many collectors, and one which 
does not take anything appreciable from the thickness of the gem, nor 
affect the outline of the device engraved upon it, though it removes the 
prim4-facte evidence of antiquity. But it is much easier to give an antique 
look to a modern stone by allowing it to be purtially digested by a living 
dog or turkey than to remove the evidence of age in a real antique. This 
evidence an expert looks for not on the field of the gem, which may be 
restored to gloss at the caprice of any owner, but in the character of the 
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cutting-stroke, which is always a polished line, no matter how fine and 
minute. The modern method of intaglio-engraving leaves a dull or ground 
line, which may be brought to a polish by an after-process, bat which 
usually remains rough and dusty-looking in the hair-strokes. A modern 
stone appears excessively fresh and bright in the broader portions of the 
intaglio, which have been blocked out and then polished ; but there will be 
pin-points and hair-lines which have not received the smoothing operation, 
as a loupe will reveal. The antique intaglio, somewhat less glossy from 
the operation of time, is genuinely smooth in the bottom of the slightest 
cut, the carving-tool, however it was managed, having carried its polishing 
touch wherever it went. The stone itself, which is always old, as old as the 
earth, should not be put into the hands of a mere mineralogist to have the 
date of its workmanship determined ; and it is difficult to see the right to 
an opinion on engraving of scientific professors whose knowledge is only 
great in sards and chaleedony. The peculiar simplicity and largeness of 
style belonging to antiquity arc the characteristics of these 270 gems, many 
of which are of supreme artistic beauty and of considerable size. One 
representing the crouching Venus, another Ganymede bestriding the eagle, 
and a graceful group of a male and female bacchanal chasing each other, 
as well as many of the heads, are peculiarly precious. 

The collection of ancient jewelry, though small, is admirably representa- 
tive. It hasbeen arranged by Signor Castellani into epochs, descending from 
the earliest Phoenician importations into Etruria, with symbols of scarabs 
and other devices that seem far more Oriental than Italian in character. 
Among the masterpieces of the Etruscan jewellers are many examples of 
their rope-work and granulated work, until lately the despair of the 
modern artificer. The rope-work consists of cords made up of four fila- 
ments, each finer than a hair, the resulting thread firmly soldered in orna- 
mental patterns upon the jewel ; the ancients must have head fine fingers 
thus to draw metal in almost impalpable threads through a pierced gem, 
and then weave it in forms of grace across their beaten-work, or attach it 
as an edging to the leaves and petals of their florid ear-rings and brooches. 
The granulation consists in soldering minute beads of gold, so fine as to 
resemble a powder, with complete firmness and coherence upon the gold 
surfaces. A superb aladastron in beaten gold, perhaps seven inches long, 
and covered with waved patterns in granulated-work to resemble the strata 
of a stone, is exhibited by Signor Castellani among his jewels. The modern 
skill to imitate these two methods was found surviving in families of 
jewellers at St. Angelo in Vado, and has been completely restored to the 
goldsmith’s art of our century by the same artificer, Alessandro, brother of 
the famous Roman Castellani, who now shows the work of his genius and 
industry to the public. During a political exile from the Papal dominions 
of a dozen years, he removed his ateliers to Naples, and there trained a 
number of clever Neapolitan youths to excel in the granulated work (of 
which the chief difficulty is soldering) and the rope-work, of which the 
hair-like strands are effectually turned out by drawing tue metal through 
pierced garnets. To show the perfection of his imitative labors, he exhi- 
bits (in the Italian Department of the Main Building) a superb coronet, in 
which are reassembled all the diflicuities of ancient jewellery, exactly coun- 
terfeited from the priceless original in the Campana Collection at Paris ; 
two bracelets, copied from fine ones in the same collection ; an elaborate 
necklace, with two large pendants, perfectly imitated from originals in the 
Kirch Crimean treasure, now in the collection at St. Petersburg ; two enor- 
mous ear-rings from the Hermitage Collection, two other ear-drops, repre- 
senting reversed candelabra, from originals found at Tarentum and now at 
Naples, and other replicte representing early Greek work from Melos and 
Apuleia respectively at the British and Naples Museums, Added to these 
are ingenious imitations of the singular ornamental eardrops found by 
Prince Torlonia in the famous hypogeum at Volci, in Etruria, of the date 
of 300 B c., where niches of drooping bead-work shelter cocks in brilliant 
white enamel; the originals of these are in the Castellani Collection proper, 
while their exact forgeries are in the Italian exhibit, thus challenging the 
imitation against its source in different parts of the same exposition. 

The keramic collection is magnificent. A large specimen of the porce- 
lain manufactured in the Boboli Garden at Florence, long before the sup- 
posed Saxon reinvention of tho art of making china-ware, shows arabesques 
around the edge of a distinctly Oriental character, and evidently imitated 
from an imported Chinese original ; while the saint with his lion, in the 
central portion, is of a hard Mantegna style, of course completely Occi- 
dental in taste. A smaller piece of the same rare ware is alongside. There 
are many specimens of the famous lustred Gubbio ware, several of which 
are signed with the monogram of Maestro Giorgio Andrioli himse!f; among 
them a fine one of the ‘‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,” in retief, and blazing 
with the finest iridesc2n22 ; another representing Hercules and Antieas, 
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with the monegram on the bottom, and the quality of the design excep 
tionally beautiful. A superb platter of Fontana’s Urbino ware has a por- 


trait of Charles V., and the inscription, *‘In his 31st year and the year | 


9049 


31.” <A large dish in the shape of a tortoise-shell, identified by modern 
research as having been made for Duke Este of Modena, fairly deserves the 


name of * Raphael ware,” from the entirely Raphaclesque character of the 


arabesques covering its broad white ground. 

About a hundred cist in beaten bronze, from tomb excavations in 
Palestrina, represent the toilet magnificence of ancient Prieneste. These 
antique bandboxes, filled with mirrors and combs, and coins of aes rude, 
are made interesting from the character of the ornament. They are 
eovered with figures in the style of ancient vase-painting, executed, how- 
ever, in engraved lines. The handles are statuettes, representing jugglers 
and athletes. Among the engraved figures with which they and their en- 
closed mirrors are covered there are strange Etruscan treatments of antique 
myths, such as Perseus concealing the eye of the Graiw, or Aineas in Italy, 
showing the legends which Virgil employed in their rudimentary Italian 
form. Among these metallic curiosities is a singular axe of iron, orna- 
mented with animals, and accompanied by a vessel representing a human 
head of completely Phoenician character, proving once more the frequency 
ef Syrian importations in the heart of ancient Italy. <A relic in so easily 
oxidated a material as iron, coming from so early a period, and so perfectly 
matching the Phoenician types of the Cesnola statues, is of no mean in- 
terest. 

The most impressive of all, however, are naturally the statues. The 
enormous Indian Bacchus, perfect but for the right hand, is singularly 
broad and noble in treatment. The ‘Spinario,” or ‘‘ Shepherd Martius,” 
or *‘ Athlete extracting the thorn,” is more realistic, and, in fact, more 
beautiful, though later in date, than the bronze original at the Capitol, at- 
tributed by Ampere to the school of Praxiteles, The fresh young curly head 
is portrait-like and charming. The bust of Euripides is the only portrait 
of the dramatist with a perfect nose, and is therefore an authority on that 
feature—though the authority for any likenesses of the age before Philip IL. 
or Alexander may be a subject of doubt. The “Sappho” (the name was 
originally applied to a similar head by Winckelmann) isa good bust, though 
not, probably, Sapphic at all. The Bacchie mask, comic mask of Her- 
ewes, Young Apollo, Cupid, Psyche, Trajan, Tiberius, Julia Paola, and 
Lucius Verus, all are worthy a place in a national collection. We felicitate 
the contributors to the fund now forming to secure these treasures far the 
different American museums on the solid and authentic value of the 
purchase, and assure them that the price of $200,000 is by no means ex- 
travagant. E. S. 


Correspondence. 


MR. BLISS AND THE LAWRENCE CASE, 
To tne Eprror or THe NartION : 

Sm: When Mr. D. A. Wells’s extraordinary combination of errors, 
falsehoods, and groundless charges and insinuations against one whom, 
from an intimate acquaintance of forty years, he knows to be influenced by 
motives as good as his own, was published in the Zribune ten days ago, I 
determined, before replying to it, to see whether it received any echo any- 
where. The Nation of yesterday, taking Mr. Wells’s letter as a text, in- 
vents further charges against me. I therefore claim the right to reply, 
though fuliy conscious that so long as you control a printing-press and fail 
to control personal animosity, I cannot expect fair treatment in your 
columns. The best and probably the briefest way in which to answer the 
charges is by a narrative of the facts, though that will necessarily occupy 
considerable space. 

I assert that Lawrence was procured to be extradited with the boné- 
fide intent to try him for forgery, and for the precise forgery with which 
he was charged before the committing magistrate in London. A brief nar- 
rative will at once show this, and disprove your constantly-repeated false- 
hood that I violated any instructions of my superiors, or have, from the 
outset, pursued anything but a consistent course in a determination to 
punish criminally, if possible, all who were concerned in or profited by the 
Lawrence frauds. 

The extradition of Lawrence was demanded on fourteen distinct charges 
of forgery; the forged papers in all were proved before the London magis- 
trate, but, after the entire modus operandi had been proved in one case, 
the solicitor employed by General Schenck, in violation of direct and re- 
peated orders, failed to complete the same merely technical proofs in the 
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other cases, though the witnesses were in court for that purpose, This fact 
was unknown to any representative of the Government until after Lawrer 
arrived here. His counsel then took the ground that he could only be tried 
on the one single charge which had been proved entirely through. ‘fT! 
British warrant of extradition-—an instrument, by the way, never cor 

cated to our Government-—spoke ef ** forging ef a bond and affidayi 

did not define what bond and sflidavit. Lawrenee never eos arred ‘es 
country vpon any charge except Jergery, and never was arraigned upon any 
churge of forgery, except the charge of forging the identical papers w 

his own counsel admits were the subjects of the charg 
extradited, 


What now becomes of the charge that he was wanted for smuggling, that 


» upon which he wes 





there was no intent to try him fer the charge upon which he was 
dered ? 

There was a disagreement between myself and Lawrence's counsel as | 
what precise shade ef the crime was covered by the extradition chet 
The warrant of extradition said * forging of a bond and aflidavit.” Law 
rence’s counsel claimed that this meant what was known as the Blanding 
bond, and I acquiesced in this claim. The indictment charged the making 
of the forged instruments, and their uttering. Lawrence's counsel claimed, 
at times, that the language ef the British warrant was alone to be looked 
to, and that that did not embrace the uttering, but that the term °'f 
in that document, meant only the making. I took issue upon this. ‘It 
affidavit in the Blanding case, which was admittedly covered by the ex 
tion charge, was on the back of an entry. 


Lawrence's counsel claimed tbat 
the face of the paper had nothing to do with the case. I claimed that the 
whole was an instrument, and also that I could maintain a count upon (ic 
face as well as upon the back of the instrument. I ought to add that there 
were originally counts for presenting those papers to an officer of the United 
States, which on reflection I voluntarily abandoned 

You will see, therefore, that there was at most a legal disagreement as 
to what was embraced in the extradition crime. T accepted the claim of 
Lawrence’s counsel that the forgery was confined to the single bond and 
affidavit which they selected from the fourteen proved in court in England 
They claimed that the sole definition of the extradition crime was to be 
found in the warrant issued by the British Government to its jailer to de- 
liver Lawrence to us—a warrant retained by the jailer, never seen by any 
officer of the United States, and which was admittedly so incomplete that, 
in order to find what bond and affidavit was meant, it was necessary {: 
resort to the stenographer’s minutes of what was shown before the London 
magistrate. I claimed that if these minutes were to be resorted to at all, 
they should be resorted to in order to show what charge was proved, and, 
moreover, that even supposing the warrant was alone resorted to, all the 
Here was 
I called the atten- 
tion of the Attorney-General to it, and he sustained my position. I cannot 
be too explicit in saying that there never was on my part any intention, 
and, of course, no attempt, to try Lawrence for any crime until he had 
been tried for that upon which he was extradited, though I had my own 
views as to the right so to do. 

Iam not at liberty to publish official correspondence, but T assert, and 
appeal to the written documents to prove the truth of the assertion, that I 
1 
} 


counts upon which T proposed to try Lawrence were sustainable, 
a distinct legal difference upon two subordinate points. 


never took any step in the case without reporting to the Attorney-Genera 
my intention to take it, and receiving his direct approval, and that I ha 

specifie directions to try Lawrence upon the charges and counts upon which 
I sought totry him. In other words, there was not only no disobedience 
on my part, but there was the most implicit obedience, and I think I rather 
vexed my superiors by my unvarying determination to have their prior 
sanction of the minutest etails of myaction. Yourand Mr. Wells's indig- 
nation because I was not removed for disobedience is, therefore, wholly 
without cause, The letter of the Attorney-General of December 22, 1875, 
quoted by vou, has misled others as well as you. A careful reading of it 
will show that it does not charge me with disobedience. The fact is that, it 
being represented to the Attorney-General on Lawrence’s part that [ was 
20t following his directions, and there being no time to communicate with 
me, the letter was written, but it was apparently carefully framed so as to 
remind me what I had been directed to do, but did not say or intimate that 
I had not followed directions. 

You say that when Lawrence pleaded in court that 1 was about to try 
him for an offence for which he was not extradited : ‘* Any lawyer will see 
that if the District-Attorney had been trying to obey the orders of his su- 
perior, he would have taken issue upon this fact—that is, he would have 
denied that there was any difference in the crime set forth in the indict- 
ment and that mentioned in the extradition warrant.” This is prec? ¢t/ 








what I did, though I knew in sodoing I was giving Lawrence the very delay 


he desired, as upon that issue evidence must have been taken in England, 


| 
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the affirmative. But that the published letter of the Attorney- 
General admits of a different construction he acknowledges, and we 
must pronounce his explanation of its tone and language very sin- 
gular. Here it is, written, as Mr. Bliss says, by the first law-oificer 
of the Government to one of his principal subordinates on the 


| complaint of a prisoner’s counsel, and without hearing the subordi- 


and notice of motion for a Commission to take it was actually given. Law- | 
rence’ |, however, instead of leaving the matter to stand in this way, 
[avoid technical phrases—to my answer, and to their reply I de- | 
’ i itter thus came up before Judge Benedict, and he decided 
bstance that the question whether the crime charged in the indictment 


i 
was that for which extradition was had, was not a question for the court 
but for the Cabinet, and that even if the 


sented n , and he 
t guilty to be entered. 


» defence i 
OL ne M 
approved by my It will probably not weaken my statement in 
your eyes when I say that every step in the Lawrence matter was ap- 
proved by Secretary Bristow and Solicitor Wilson, and I have from them 


superiors. 


more than one most hearty letter of thanks. 

I believe I have disposed of the general ground-work of your article and 
your charges against me. You seize upon my alleged disobedience of 
orders to preach a sermon on the power and wickedness of the ‘ party,” 
and to abuse Senator Conkling over my shoulders. There having been no 
disobedience, and my whole course having been from the outset approved 
by my superiors, the chief value of your sermon is to exhibit the animus 
which pervades everything which you write as to myself and others 
greater than I, You and Mr. Wells, however, make one or two other as- 
sertions and insinuations which I may as well notice. You, in a measure, 
and he more distinctly, assert that the proceedings against Lawrence were 
initiated and carried on by me with a design to extract money from mer- 
chants, and that Mr. Jayne was my associate in this matter. To any one 
who knows the history of the case this perversion of facts is amazing. 
Lawrence, from the time he arrived here, 
If I would have consented 
to give him immunity on condition of his becoming a witness, I could 
have done so without any extradition proceedings. For twelve long months 
after he got back here there was a constant fight against me because I 
would not consent to this course. The attempt was made to overrule me 
through the Attorney-General, through Mr. Bristow, through the Presi- 
dent, and my removal was more than once sought. In all of these pro- 
ceedings Mr. Jayne acted in Mr. Lawrence’s behalf, and against me. The 
arrangement which was finally made was initiated throvgh Mr. Bristow 
and Solicitor Wilson, and in some of its features had my concurrence only 
because it met the wishes of those gentlemen. It involved no immunity 
to Lawrence, only gave him a chance to reduce his punishment by 
services to the Government and to justice. ay the way, why is it 
that while you and Mr. Wells, and others like you, abuse the Presi- 


The fact is precisely this. 
struggled in every way to escape punishment. 


dent because you allege he interfered to prevent the giving immu- 
nity to some rascals in the Whiskey Ring, in order that others 


might be punished and_ their confiscated, you denounce 
what you in substance allege is a similar arrangement, made with the 
object of punishing importers who have defrauded the Government of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of duties? Nothing in the history of the 
prosecution of the Lawrence frauds justifies the suspicion that money has 
been its object. Mad I been willing to refrain from criminal proceedings, 
I could have collected many thousands for the Government. I have uni- 
formly insisted upon criminal proceedings, and have only taken civil pro- 
ceedings in one or two eases in connection with the criminal ones, where 
there was doubt of the application of the criminal law, and have even in 
those cases uniformly declared that they could not be gat rid of by a money 


property 


payment, 

You assert that the District-Attorney’s office is one of the chief centres 
from which money is furnished to ‘*save the party” when election time 
comes round. Such falsehoods as this from the pen of any one but a re- 
former would be best characterized by some of the brief terms which Mr. 
I meet it by saying that in four years no money 
has been collected or furnished by or through my oflice for party purposes, 


Greeley was wont to use. 


save my own personal contribution to its necessary expenses—even my 

own assistants having been free from any contribution. As for your refer- 

ence to the Phelps-Dodge case, I beg to remind you that the arrangement 

by which that firm was to pay the sum which I advised the Government to 

effect by my prede ‘essor, Hon. Noah Davis, before I 
Yours, ete., 


2 cepl Was made in 
took office 
GerorGce BLitiss. 


[Upon the point whether Mr. Bliss did or did not obey bis in- 
structions and receive the approval of bis superiors, we have nothing 


tv oppose to his assertion that his private correspondence proves 


visoner’s plea were true it pre- | 


P 
struck out all the pleadings end directed a plea | 
| 


| nate in his defence: 


My course in this matter was reported to and | 


\ 





“Sir: Application is"again made to me in the Lawrence case, 
with a long record and an opinion of Judge Benedict. I now 1e- 
peat what I have heretcfore written with carefulness and urgency, 
and what I carefully tried to impress upon you when I saw you 
here, that, for grave political reasons, Lawrence must first be tried 
upon the charge upon which he was extradited, and upon no other 
until that trial is enced, and whether subsequent proceedings for 
other crimes shall or shall not be taken must await the order of the 
President. Now, upon an examination of the papers, it is perfectly 
easy for you and the Court to determine upon what charge Lawrence 
was extradited, and to proceed to try upon that charge, and that 
only. ‘This is a matter of great importance, and you must not blun- 
der in it. There are consequences involved in it of a serious nature, 
as I have already told you, and we want to proceed in strict con- 
formity with international law and international courtesy ; therefore 
I merely add, try him first upon the charge for which he was extra- 
dited, and for that only. This instructicn is so specific and so defi- 
nite that it docs not scem possible that an honest mistake can be made 
in this case. EDWARDS PIERREPONT, Altorney- General.” 

If this does not support the assumption that Mr. Bliss had been 
showing a recalcitrant spirit in the matter, and was still suspected 
of intending to evade his duty, either we do not understand 
language or Mr. Pierrepont does not know how to use it. To an 
honest officer who had given no ground for doubting his good faith, 
the letter was most offensive. It most certainly does “ intimate ” 
that Mr. Bliss either had not followed the Attorney-Gencral’s 
directions, or had shown signs of a disposition not to follow them. 

As regards the mode in which the question of Lawrence’s liabil- 
ity to trial for other offenees than the one for which he was extia- 
dited was brought before the Court, Mr. Bliss is unfortunately very 
obscure. We said in our article that Mr. Bliss improperly raised 
this point by a demurrer to the prisoner’s plea that the offence 
charged in the instrument was a different one from the one for 
which he had been extradited. Mr. Bliss says he did deny this, 
and was prepared to take evidence on this issue, but that the pris- 
oner replied to his answer, and that he then demurred to the reply, 
and ‘‘that the matter thus came up before Judge Benedict, and 
he decided in substance,” etc. We take it for granted that by 
“the matter” Mr. Bliss means the point whether Lawrence was 
triable for another offence than the one for which he was surren- 


- dered, and that by the plirase “ thus came up before Judge Bene- 


diet ” he means that this point was raised by his demurrer—a state 
of facts which undoubtedly does put Mr. bliss in a better position 
than the one described by us. But was it not his demurrer which 
brought the point before Court? At all events, we followed in cur 
version the account given ef the pleadings in the article in the 
Law Review. The author of that article, we believe, had examined 
the pleadings when he wrote, and he is as good a legal authority 
as Judge Benedict, and a better one than Mr. Bliss. We neither 
said nor insinuated anything with regard to the side supported 
by Jayne in this transaction. We mentioned that he was “in 
frequent consultation” with the prisoner, and his share in the 
moiety performances as the subordinate or agent of the District- 
Attorney ard Custom-house stamped his character, and warranted 
the inference that there was more or less rasecality and a good deal 
of ‘‘money ” in any business to which he gave much attention. 

Mr. Bliss has undecubtedly been the object of a good Geal of 
obloquy at our hands, as well as those of cther papers, during his 
tenure of his present office. None of his predecessors, as well as we 
can remember, have suffered in the same way; and it is not un- 
natural for bystanders to ask what it is that rouses so much 
hostility to an humble, obedient, and hard-working legal servant 
of the Government, whose business is simply the prosecution of 
criminals and defrauders of the revenue? It is not the newspapers 
only who indulge in it. If we talk for five minutes to any New 
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York merehant or lawyer er clergyman who is dissatisfied with the 
condition of politics and anxious for some change for the better, he 
is almost sure to break out into violent and unseemly language 
against Mr. Bliss. If we go to one of the good Republicans 
who form the Reform League which sent so many delegates to 
Cincinnati and which tried the other day to send them to Sarato- 
ga, and who passed those reform resolutions at the Union League 
Club which disgusted Mr. Cornell so much, denouncing the 
tyranny of office-holders in this city, the chances are a hundred to 
one that he will inveigh against Mr. Bliss as the head and front of 
the party corruption and degradation here. When Mr. Bliss wrote to 
the papers the other day alleging that the reform primaries were 
mere shows, Mr. Ellwood Thorne, the President, at once replied to 
him, not respectfully or tenderly, as to an honorable and harmless 
lawyer, but contemptuously and rudely, accusing Mr. Bliss in the 
most cruel way of doing what the late Mr. Greeley used to call 
“lying knowingly and wilfully, with naked intent to deceive.” 

No one can throw so much light on the origin of this wide- 
spread prejudice as Mr. Bliss himself, and we think he might do it 
by answering the following questions; and we promise, if he will do 
s9 in these columns, that we will take no editorial advantage of 
him, and, in fact, will make no comment on his answer, but 
leave him the last word. We may add that we intend nothing per- 
sonally offensive in asking him— 

1. Who recommended you for your present office, or, in plain 
English, who got it for you ? 

2. Do you honestly and sincerely believe that it was your stand- 
ing at the bar which led to your appointment ? 

3. Do you suppose your skill and activity as a politician in the 
organization of “ district associations ” and “the fixing primaries” 
and controlling of caucuses and conventions had anything to do with 
it; and if so, how much? 

4. How much of your time have you given on a fair average 
during the past four vears to political ‘* work,” and how much money 
have you ‘ personally” contributed to the funds of the party or for 
political purposes ? 

5. What is your idea of what the civil service of this Government 
ought to be as regards mode of appointment and tenure ? 

6. Is there any person in this city whose wishes or orders have 
as much weight as yours in the management of the party ; and if se, 
who? Can any one else “ fix a primary” as well as you can ?—Ep. 
NATION. ] 





POLITICAL CRITICISM. 
To Tue Epitor or Tue Nation: 

Sir : As a constant reader of the Nation, I beg leave to enter my protest 
against a method of personal criticism by which it has begun the pending 
political canvass, 

In an article in your paper of July 27, headed ‘* The South in the Can- 
vass,” the following words are used: ‘‘ During the next three or four 


rhe Nation. 





months, Mr. Chandler and Mr. Cornell, and their subordinates and assistants | 


in the canvass, will look for outrages and murders of negroes in their paper 
every morning as the most welcome bits of news on which the eye could 
light.” (The italics are my own.) 

Permit me to ask upon what ground or by what authority you impute 
to Mr. Chandler, the Chairman of the Republican National Committee, a 
desire that murder shall be committed in order that the Republican party 
shall sueceed ? 
that of many other persons, and if the writer of the paragraph denies that 


Your language conveys the imputation to my mind and to | 


it contains such an imputation, it surely behooves him to explain what he | 


does mean, Can you avoid the inference that the man who would ireleome 


the account of a murder would also desire that murder should be done ? 


If it were said of you that ‘‘the editor of the Nation would welcome any | 


evidence of a murderous propensity on the part of the Republican leaders 
in order that he might be able to maintain the imputation which he had 
thrown upon them,” what epithet would you find severe enough to apply to 
him who should make the statement ? 


-Again, whom do you join with Messrs. Chandler and Cornell under the 
title of asvis‘ants in the wele»me that will be given to murders of negroes ? 
Do you mean all who will assist in the canvass, or only those who will as- — 


sist as members of the Committee ? 


Your in 


cludes some or all. Do you include the member of the National ¢ 





tee from Massachusetts ? Of course you will reply, No! Then will 
please show me wherein the article exe/vdes him from the i itat 1 
how those who are not as well informed as vou ar my l to | t 
know that he would not weleome the aceount of a mu ! tw 


1 
' 


You say ‘the assistants” of Messrs. Chandler and (¢ 


his cause ? 


will welcome the accounts of murder. Will vou pleas t ssist 
whom you mean to include in this most grave charge | 


In another part of this same paper I find also the all 
conflict within the Republican party between corruption and hot 
yet over, and it behooves everybody, while throwing up his « ip for lay 
to keep a close eye on Chandler and Cornell.” I infer from this paray 
that you mean to imply that ‘‘ Messrs. Chandler and Cornell are both 
corrupt and dishonest.” If you can give any other version of the inuendo 
in the paragraph I shall be glad to see it. To me it either means that ot 
else (to me) it is the kind of writing that you have so well named ** blather 
skite.” 

I have followed the course of Mr. Z. Chandler in the Senate with 
care and attention upon many questions that called for courage, a! 


and integrity, especially in the contest upon the money question, on 
which his speeches proved him not only true to an honest specie-standard, 


but true by conviction and from a thorough mastery of the subj 
When your paper and others raised a hue-and-ery 
ment as Secretary of the Interior, lence in the matter, and 
found that for the special department of the Government that of all others 
ealls for an‘able business man. 





against his 





I sought evi 
Such a man had been chosen ; and one 
against whose personal integrity, through a lon; 


y and suecessful business 


life, no whisper had ever been raised. It now appears that th 
which I then reached has been confirmed by a Democratic committee of th 
prescnt House, whose report has in part been made public. I therefor 
ask, as a matter of right, why I should suspect Mr. Chandlor of corruption 
or dishonesty, and for what purpose and with what expectation | am t 
watch him ? 

Unquestionably, there are great reforms to be made and great abuses to 
be remedied in the Republican party, and its g 
ean be trusted to do the work. 
to hesitate and falter, or even to doubt whether, after all, such abuses really 
and in truth exist, than fora paper which is especially 


reat merit is that its masses 


vl of causing them 


But [ know of no meth hem 
looked to for ju li 
cial treatment of given cases to indulge in loose inuendo and cynical im- 
putations, unsupported by proof, against the working Executive Committee 
of the party—that Committee itself having been chosen by a 
which the reform element selected a fit candidate as the one 
final work might safely be entrusted. 


Convention in 
to whom the 


E, A. 


Bostrox, August 8, 1876. 


[We print this rather to gratify a friend than because we think 
it needs any reply. “E. A.” went to Cincinnati in 172 in a state 
of great disgust with the condition of the Government: none of the 
evils he then deplored have been remedied ; most of them have 
been considerably aggravated. He has returned, nevertheless, to 
the party fold as the best thing he ean do, and we do not blame 
him for it, but we must warn him against the extravagant zeal ofa 
penitent. He must not pretend that he is now seated in the New 
Jerusalem, and that all the cld fellows whom he used in his blind- 
ness to think evil spirits are really angels of light. We do not be- 
lieve that he really supposed we meant that Messrs. Chandler and 
Corneil literally laughed and made merry when they heard of a 
murder of negroes, any more than he really supposed that we meant 
that they went out in the street and made a speech when we said 
in the same sentence that “ they ran hastily to the nearest stump te 
spread the good news.” “EK. A.” 
man, but he cannot profitably participate in political discussion ua- 


is not a humcrous or imaginative 
less he has some comprehension of the rhetcrical functions of human 
imagivation. 
term and about the connection between per- 
sonal and political ‘‘ corruption and dishonesty” 


The solemn questions about our meaning in the use 
of the ‘assistants ” 
we really must de- 
cline to answer. There are limits to this sort of civility. 

Mr. Corneli’s political character and career ought to be well 
known to anybody who puts pen to paper in this canvass. Of Mr, 
Chandler we shall only say that he has distinguished limself as the 
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opponent of civil-service reform, that he drove Mr. J. D. Cox out of 


ri 

office on the civil-service reform issue, and that so little impression 
of ' eriousness of character had he made after 
a long political career, that when appointed to the Department of 
the I treated by Republican paper which 
came under our eye as one of President Grant’s sad mistakes. The 
best thing which the ablest of the Republican organs, the New 
limes, could say for him was that he was ‘‘a good man to sit up 
and tell steries.” “ E. A.” apparently knows nothing aout 
this, and tells us that Mr. Chandler has been honest in business, and 
has administered the affairs of the Department well since he came 
into This may be all true, but it is also true that Mr. 
Chandler has not a particle of sympathy with any of the reforms 
which Mr. Hayes is supposed to represent except the reform of the 
currency, and his appearance at the head of the canvass is, there 
fore, we fear, simply a mode of whitewashing one of the least repu- 
table of “ The Senatorial Group ” which has brought the Government 
to the plight from which Hayes is expected to deliver it. We had 
intended entering more fully into Mr. Chandler’s political history 
liere, but cannot spare the space this week.—EbD. NATION. ] 


honesty, ¢ Ly pene ity, or 


terior it was every 


otfice. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL ART-SCHOOL. 
To tue Eprror or Tne NATION : 


Sir : [thought that in my previous letter I had sufficiently demonstrated 
the untrustworthiness of your correspondent, ‘* Art Student,” now called 
Mary Gunning, in her attack upon theabove School. It seems, however, that 


Nation. 
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possibly fall into the mistake of confounding those who passed at one 
examination and those who completed their diplomas by just passing the 
examination and afterwards completing their works, thus obtaining their 
and of these, as I before stated, the number is 
She is equally wrong in the 


diplomas within the year ; 
not thirteen, as she asserts, but twenty-two. 

**Up to last February the student who passed examinations on 
any subje This had been looke d 
forward to as a great relief. Since that time students must keep themselves 
ready for further examinations on subjects already passed or lose so many 
marks.” Instead of this being the case, students are prohibited from being 
re examined in a subject already passed. Many students who have passed 
well on all the subjects, save perhaps one, and obtained low pass-marks on 


following : 


ct was excused from further attention to it. 


| that one subject, come to the School authorities before every examination 
| and beg to be allowed to go in again and raise their records in the one low 


| subje et. 


No student has ever yet been allowed to do so, and in one single 


ease, which occurred this year, where a student surreptitiously worked a 


and the student reprimanded. 


| 


paper on a subject he had before passed in, the paper was at once cancelled 
Your readers can judge, therefore, of the 
value ef statements of facts proceeding from Mrs. G. based on her * per- 
sonal knowledge” of the School, when this is a specimen of one such 
statement compared. with the actual truth. 


4. When Mrs. G. wrote that the School was $20,000 in debt, and that 


| the managers gave that as a reason why the students should pay a fee 


| sanctioned by the Legislature and already paid by the executive. 


At 


for incidentals, she made and now makes again two misstatements. 


| the time she wrote there was no such debt, nor had there been, in the sense 


of a debt which hangs on from year to year, the cost of fitting having been 
Reasser- 


| tion does not make true that which has been untrue from first to last. 


you think sufficient of her aspersions to allow her to repeat them, and in- | 


That being so, I must ask you to 
allow me to contradict the misstatements reiterated, and those which ap- 
peared in your issue of August 3 for the first time. 

I hope both yourself and your readers will see that I am not responsible 
for this useless controversy over the details and conduct of the School. The 
paper which allows its pages to be made the vehicle of such a series of mis- 
statements must take that responsibility. My share in the matter is that 
in questions of fact the public shall not be misled as long as I have the 


vent new ones as inaccurate as the first. 


means of preventing it. 

I am, however, bound to say that a disappointed student, whose physi- 
eal difficulties have made her attempted art-studies turn out a failure, 
ought not to be allowed in her naturally felt chagrin to misrepresent every- 
thing about a School she has benefited by, and left in dudgeon because she 
made less progress than other students. It seems to me the public can 
hardly be deeply interested in the private grievances of every art-student, 
many of which must be wholly imaginary, as is the case with Mrs. Gun- 
ning, but if so widely-read a paper as the ution encourages statements 
such as she makes, there will never be a lack of such, from all parts of the 
country or the world, The supply of students who know more than their 
masters, and of lookers-on who know more of sailing a ship than the cap- 
tain in charge, is practically inexhaustible. 

Though I do not wish to occupy much of your valuable space, Mrs. 
G.’s letter must either be contradicted generally as full of inaccuracies, or 
refuted in detail, under each of the eight headings the letter is divided 
into. As the latter seems to me the fairest to both the public and the 
School, I shall adopt it, trusting to your love of fair play to let your readers 


who have seen the attack see the defence also ; and the latter shall not be | 


longer than the former. 

1. Mrs. Gunning refers to page 19 of the Boston Drawing Committee’s 
Report of 1875 for a list to support her previous misstatement of ‘ the 
names of teachers who fail to comply with the rules and prepare for special 
examination in drawing.” That is a list of (not ‘* above a thousand,” but 
961 teachers—we might as well be accurate if we quote figures) those who 
have passed the examinations and have therefore complied with the rules, 
not filed to comply. There is not the name of one teacher in that list 
who has failed to comply, and such a list has never been published a: Mrs. 


G ! 


ribes. 
2. The ‘large percentage of the first year’s students who were teachers 


? 
ese 


of drawing, or students of the Lowell Institute,” now dwindles to eight 
persons who were teachers out of fifteen persons of whom Mrs. G. 
**cehaneed to know something,” and she then guesses that of the two hun- 
drel remaining students there was as large a pereentag2, though that is 
entirely contrary to fact. 

& Not being famili 





| cular she assisted to prepare. 


} 
| 


| 


| interested in its preparation.” 


| 





When the work was completed, it was paid for. 

5. Mrs. G. is evidently sore over the miscarriage of the libellous cir- 
Why the authors should expect the legis- 
lative postmaster to utter so low a production that its authors shrank from 
issuing it, or publicly identifying themselves with it, I cannot quite see. I 
suppose, however, that the official referred to knows his business, and, for 
myself, I should never have known of the existence of such a document but 
for the students’ meeting at which it was read and condemned. But the 
way in which Mrs. G. proves the circular was not anonymous is a de- 
lightful piece of reasoning, and of a picce with the rest of her story : 
‘That it was not anonymous you will see by a list of names I send of those 
So a circular without a name on it, and 
distributed broadcast in that condition, is not anonymous, because Mrs. 
G. sends the editor of the Nation a manuscript list of names on a paper 
detached from the circular ! 

6. I have only to repeat that no meeting of students has been called by 
the managers of the School to consider or express approbation of any sys- 
tem. The meeting held was as independent of the managers as the little 
coterie of half-a-dozen discontented persons who printed the circular I must 
still call anonymous. ‘ 

7. Mrs. G. asserts that only three Boston school-teachers have passed 
the examinations, in opposition to my statement that several had done 
so each year. At the time I made this statement, I find by the records, 


| twelve had already passed, giving an average of four each year, the lowest 


number in one year being three, whilst a much greater number have com- 
pleted portions of the course. I may add also, in support of my state- 
ment that the School does not require more labor than can be healthily 
given by persons not otherwise employed, that out of 126 diplomas or cer- 
tificates (which is the whole number hitherto granted) earned by students 
of Classes A and B, 59 of them were obtained by persons who were sup- 
porting themselves by their regular work when they took these diplomas in 
addition to their studies in the School. All these persons are to-day in a 
robust state of health, so why should less than half the work injure those 
who have nothing else to do ? 

8. For lack of more highly qualified and experienced teachers we are 
obliged to be content with those whese training is yet incomplete, and for 
the purpose of teaching elementary drawing they do very well. But I do 
not consider any person is competent to be principal of an art-school unless 
he or she could pass all the examinations of the four years’ course of the 
Normal Art-School, and what these are, Mr. Editor, may be seen from a 
circular sent herewith. From this circular it will be seen that about one year 
and a half is given to scientific and two years and a half to artistic work, 


| and that is as short a time as a person of average intelligence could devote 


} 
' 


| to*industrial art-study with the hope of knowing anything about it. I 


must again protest that I never advised Mrs. G. to take morphine, because 


ir with the regulations of the School, Mrs. CG. may ! T did not know what that drug was. If she had charged m> with ad. ising 

















The 


her to take strychnine or prussic acid, I could not raise this bar of igno- 
rance, but both charges would be equally true, and one about as 
the other. The gentleman who prescribed morphine was probably her family 
physician ; and if she talked to him as much as to her fellow-stud 
the prostration of her nerve-force, he would be very likely to do it. 
WALTER iene, ‘Direetor of the 


31, 1876) 





likely as 
nts about 


School. 


Boston, Aug. 10, 1876. 


an publish nothing more on this subject.—Ep. 


N shen, 


YOBERTS BROS. will shortly publish « Merey Philbrick’s Choice,’ ‘* from 
the pen of a well knownand successful adhere fiction,” who, together 
with other novelists of like standing, consents to write for a 
projected ‘‘ No Name Series.” It is to be hoped that there will be, on the 
authors’ part, no wounding of self-love, and, on the public's, 
ment of expectations based on the peggy guarantee — A ‘Young 
Folks’ Book of American Explorers,’ by Mr. T. W. Higginson, is in pre- 
paration, Lee & Shepard will be the he Ginn Bros. publish 
immediately ‘ Essentials of English Grammar,’ a school text-book by Prof. 
W. D. Whitney.——A memoir of the late Dr. 5S. G. Howe, by Mrs. Howe ; 
and a memoir of the late W. S. Robinson (‘* Warrington ”’), together with 
a small collection of his letters, edited by his widow, are announced as in 
preparation ——Lockwood, Brooks & Co. have in press ‘The Farmyard 
Club of Jotham,’ by Dr. Geo. B. Loring.——William F. Gill & Co. 
nounce ‘Impressions and Reminiscences,’ by George Sand, and the Autobi- 
ography of Harriet Martineau ‘The Wild Flowers of America,’ text by 
Prof. Geo. lL. Goodale and illustrations by Isaac Sprague, will be issued in 
parts by subscription by Hurd & Houghton.——Of Mr. Leypoldt’s * Trade- 
list Annual’ for 1876, since the work has got beyond the need either of ex- 
planation or of praise, it is only necessary to say that the new features are 
a description of the book and stationery exhibit at the Centennial, with 
plans and illustrations ; a directory of American publishers ; and extracts 
from the Boston Public Library’s ‘ Handbook for Readers,’ for the better 
information of booksellers in regard to works of reference. The topical 
index is omitted in view of the publication before the close of the year of 
the comprehensive ‘ American Catalogue.” Mr. Leypoldt has the satisfac- 
tion of pointing to a great improvement in many of the catalogues which 
compose the ‘ Annual,’ owing to the comparisons it has afforded, and more 
especially to his own exertions to bring about nniformity on the best prin- 
ciples of catalogue-making. 
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—The General Meeting of the American Social Science Association, we 
may remind our readers, will begin its sessions next week at Saratoga on 
Tuesday, Sept. 5, at 3 pu. Mr. D. A. Wells, the president, will in his 
opening address discuss ‘‘ The Present Industrial, Commercial, and Finan- 
cial Depression—its Causes and Reinedies.” Among other papers of inte- 
rest we note ‘‘The Silver Question,” by Horace White ; ‘** Municipal In- 
debtedness,” by Daniel L. Harris ; ‘** Wages,” by Prof. F. A. Walker ; ** The 
Industrial and Social Condition of the South,” by Charles Nordhoff ; 
‘‘Chinese Immigration to the United States” ; ‘* Township Organizations 
in the Newer States,” by E. M. ILaines ; ‘* The Civil Service,” by Gamaiiel 
Bradford ; *‘ Building Associations in Peansylvania and Kindred Subjects 
in Europe,” by Thomas Balch ; ‘*‘ The Railroad Question ” ; ‘* The Admin- 
istration of Justice and a New Method for the Selection of Judges,” by Dor. 
man B. Eaton ; ‘‘The Health of Schools,” by Dr. David F. Lincoln, etc., 
ete. In connection with this meeting will be held the Annual Conference of 
the State Board of Public Charities. Governor Tilden will deliver the 
opening address. 

—We have received a brief printed account of the nature and successful 
career of the Chicago Sunday Lecture Society, founded in the spring of 
1874 with a cash capital of $6. The lectures are given at an hour in 
the afternoon which does not interfere with attendance on church services ; 
the price of admission is ten cents ; the subjects treated are non-theological, 
and by the best lecturers procurable, the ‘‘purely popular” platform 
orators being avoided ; the officers of the society serve without remunera- 
tion. A course cf sixteen lectures will begin November 1 proximo, and 
end March 1, 1877. 
grown from an average of 125 and an aggregate of 1,250 to 1,377 and 41,320 
respectively. The society now hasa fund of $400. Organizations patterned 
after it in St. Louis and Milwaukee have met with a like success. The 


During the three previous courses the attendance has 


present bulletin is put forth to encourage the formation of yet other socie- 
ties ; and the secretary, Mr. Alfred B. Mason, 107 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
will be happy to furnish information to ali who seek it. 
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—The sad treatment of the ecarth’s satellite by writers of fletion has been 


often exposed, and we oo had occasion to point out a conspicuous ex 
ample of it. Another instance, sent us by one of our readers in San | 
ciso, we give below in his own words > 

** Your notice (in Number 577) of Mr. George MacDonald's * 1 
Wingfold, Curate,’ concludes as follows : ‘We may point out, to 


is as reckless of astronomy as the Bible is, not hesitating to 
the description of an erening scene the ‘old withered meon 
west,” although he is as well aware as the mathematicians are that the n 
when old, does not rise until after midnight and is then low 
can match this example of what [ suppose we must accept as * novelist’ 
license’ with another equally amusing. The hero of Spielhagen's * Prot 
matic Characters’ has, at the end of the first chapter, a midni izht interview 
with the full moon—he at his meridian (a bed-chamber window), she at the 
horizon. Lest there should be doubt as to the hour, a timepi 
thoughtfully introduced which considerately strikes twelve.” 


—Our attention has been called to a communicati 
Army and Navy Journal for July 8, by Mr. Wiliam Dua 
for the purpose of refuting a ‘*slanderous attack ” upon Col. William Du 
ane, publisher and editor of the once famous A? 
in the ‘ Diary’ of Mr. J. Q. Adams recently published 
as the attack in 
Nation shortly after its appearance in the volume 
We have failed to discover the 
leged offence is said to have been committed, but we 
attention to the reply, by Mr. 
delphia, the grandson of Col. Duane. He 
with the ** erroneous statement that Col 


nm published 


written 


‘ord Newspaper, contained 
by his son ; and the 
suggestion is made that, " lestion was ‘copied into” the 
f the memoirs, we should 
reprint the reply. issue in which the al 
do not mind eallin 
William Duane, of Ph 


says that the “ 


which is writte: 


Duane was an Irishman, the fact 


being that Col. Duane, though the son of an Irish emigrant, was born in 
f=] t 

he Province of New York.” Mr. Duane goes on: 
“Tt concludes as follows : He ‘has been these se ins a public di 

faulter in his aeeccunts, to the amount of between four and five thousand 

doilars, for which he is now under prosecution.’ r 

half a century ago, what was the truth respecting ‘Col Duane’s ac 

counts as Adjutant-General of the United States Army, 


ve taken steps 


to procure the best evidence possible respecting the setUement of th . 
counts. The following document came to me from the Assistant-Secoretary 


of the Treasury, being a certificate from the Third Auditor, to whom my 
letter had been referred : * The records of this _ e show _ a settlement 
of the accounts of the late William Duane, U.S.A, was made May 
17, 1824, and a balance of $2,397 22 found due hice, which sum appears (o 


have been paid the following day, and his acco punts balanced, 


** (Signed) ALLEN RutHvwrorp, Auditor.” ” 
This is the substance of the reply; into the ‘* motives” which led to the 
“attack ” Mr. Duane, with a clearly inherited aptitude for the analysis of 


them, goes thoroughly ; to follow him. 


—The Allantic for September contains an interesting article by 
Edward Wheelwright, called * Personal Ree of Jean Franeois 
Millet.” Mr. Wheelwright, it seams, though not exactly a student in 
Millet’s atler, lived for some time at the 
French painter’s instruction and intimate 
with him, lage and peasant life by which he 
was surrounded 2nd from which he painted. 


is with church or 


but we have not space 


leetion 
Barbison to get the benefit of 
advice, and so became almost 
and very intimate with the vil 
Of Barbison—rather a hamlet 


school house or post- 


than a village, unprovided 
office, and supplied with its 
cian also from the neighbori: 

account, of akind that is rarely met 
because few Englishme Ameri 
vhile to French write minute de- 
Wheelwright has unusual powers of description, not of the 
lor, but from a good 
ombined with an accurate memory and taste. Ile 
the | h he says Mille 


¢ secret of painting—that the one thing is to 


butcher, baker, ciareutier, and 


plysi- 


g town of Chailly—he gives a very pleasant 
with in either En 


‘ans know 


glish or French writing, 


French life of 
too familiar to suggest 


nor much about 


this sort, v rs it is 
scription. Me. 
brilliant or pi 
command of lang 
lently taken to 
tried to impress upon him as th 


‘turesque or of that kind which comes 
lace, ¢ 
has evid heart as a writ »sson whie 


Ss ae 
before other’s eves. 


see the yoarself before at 
Barbison, in Mr. Whe 
slightly winding single street, neatly paved with square blocks 
clean and kept in excellent repair; the line of 
short intervals apart, 

enclosing the one-storie1 dwellings—the older ones 


by the 


object om va r to place it 


Iwright’s hat ids, becomes a very real place, 
f stone, swept 
houses on each side, at 
the spaces between them shut in by high walls, 
‘covered with ancient 
from 


sunny 


thatch and moss, made gay in the spring blossoms coming 
chance seeds that had found a resting-place there ; the 
side of the way half hidden by grape- 
these objects Mr. Wheelwright makes very 
riors behind the gateways ; the 
garden in the rear 


houses on the 


vines growing upon trellises—all 


does also the 


tic manure-heap, 


vivid, as he inte- 


r, with its domes well, 
opaning dir setly the preat 
h, level and opea, with here and 
nd widely-seattered villares, fre 


wood-pile, and the 
Plain, 


thers 


ipon 
stretching as far as the eyo cin reac 


~~ . 1. a 
groups of rocks an tree of walls 
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fen or hel except immediately around these, and all under cultiva- 
tion, with ploughing, sowing, and reaping, and the annual revolution of 
peasant life. On the other side of the village we have the Porte aur Vaches, 
near the entrance to the forest of Fontainebleau, whither the cow-herd of the 
eommune, who comes every morning through the village street blowing his 
horn (at the sound of which the doors of the cow-houses open), takes the 
I ie herd in a long procession, and watches them till nightfall, when 
the procession forms again, the goodwives again open their gates, and 


each cow as it reaches home turns in at the well-known entrance. Apropos 
of Millet’s pictures, Mr. Wheelwright makes 
some interesting observations. We should hardly have expected to find 
any connecting link between the life of the New World and the Old in a 
French hamlet like Barbison, but we do find it, it seems, through the Bible, 
which describes persons and modes of life impressed upon our minds early 
in life, yet without any corresponding external types. These types may 
still be found in existence in this little village : 


of the ** Biblical character” 


‘** Many of the images that illustrate so profusely the sacred writings, 
and which to us are mere figures of speech, are in the old countries of 
Europe, as well as in the East, actual facts. When you see the sower go 
forth to sow in the uninelosed fields, you understand how some of the seed 
might easily fall by the wayside : and when you see women and children 
weeding the green grain, a new light is cast upon the parable of the tares 
that choked the wheat. On the plain of Barbison, as in Palestine, the 
shepherd still /eads his sheep, and the sheep know his voice ; still, at cer- 
tain seasons, the shepherds abide in the fields at night, watching their 
flocks. The gleaners still follow the reapers amid the wheat, and in Mil- 
let’s picture of Ruth and Boaz the story is told, with no violation of 
probability, as happening in a French harvest-field. You may give it the 
Scripture title or call it L23 Missouneurs with equal propriety.” 

—The appearance in the Atlantic of Mr. Howells’s farce, ‘The Parlor 
Car,” is an unusual experiment in magazine literature. There seems to be 
in this bright little play, as well as in its author’s novels, a striking of just 
the right light-comedy key. Whether the piece possesses the indefinable 
but essential something without which a play is naught, and of which the 
stage itself is the only touchstone, it is of course impossible for us to say. 
it is a serious misfortune for the future of our dramatic literature that 
there is no market here for one act plays ; as our audiences do not like long 
performances, managers, relying for attraction on one strong play, think 
they would only weaken their programme by adding a shorter piece. A 
play in three acts is now the shortest with any chance of production. It is 
only by accident or at a benefit that we see a ‘Morning Call’ or ‘ Uncle’s 
Will.’ This was not always so here ; it is not so now in Europe: MM. 
Dumas, Augier, and Feuillet do not disdain to write one-act comedies, nor 
does the public despise them. The first performance of one act by MM. 
Meilhac and Halévy is a Parisian event, and with the ‘ Visite de Noces’ 
M. Dumas drew crowded houses for many nights. By the exclusion of the 
short comedy not only is our stage deprived of the many tempting subjects 
fit for dramatic treatment, yet too slight to bear expansion beyond the 
limits of a single act, but the development of the younger dramatic au- 
thors is directly and doubly hindered. For, first, the manager, relying upon 
one long play expensively mounted, rarely dares to trust to the work, how- 
ever good, of a novice, although he would hardly hesitate to risk the pro- 
duetion of a single act—were they the fashion—by an unknown writer, 
who, thus getting an opening, might in time gain experience, and at last 
become well enough known for the manager to venture upon the production 
of a more important piece. And, secondly, the playwright is less likely to 
produce good three- and five-act plays when deprived of the opportunity of 

E:pecially is he seen at a disadvantage 
The short story bears the same relation 
Now, to the novelist are 


practising his pen in slighter work. 
when compared with the novelist. 
to the novel as the one-act comedy to the five-act. 
open the many magazines in the writing of short stories on which he may 
try his prentice-hand, testing his strength and gaining ease. That we 
have no American comedy as good as any one of the novels of James, 
lowells, Aldrich, or De Forest is due, at least in part, to the fact that to the 
writer of fiction are given opportunities of experience denied to the em- 
bryo dramatist. 

The Galary has one of the posthumous instalments of General Custer’s 
pipers and the beginning of some new political reminiscences by Mr. 
Gideon Welles, which are sure to be worth reading, as well as a good many 

ther articies, about some of which we do not feel so confident. Mr. Albert 
a facile pen—though not a pen of that kind which im- 
liately suggests a proverb with regard to its weight in the world’s 
affairs as compared with the sword—has an article in this number called 


Shall We Drink Wine ?” 


who wield 


a question which he proposes to answer: We 
shall, but it will be a light wine. It is, as he says, persistently maintained 
temperance agitators that wine is as bad as alcoholic 


, 
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liquors, and this they prove by a number of Scriptural texts, while others 
of a more rational type think that the only reason why the inhabitants of 
wine-growing countries are not given to drunkenness is because they are 
not of ‘‘Saxon race.” This last position Mr. Rhodes thinks untenable, 
‘*the population of Spain and France is largely Celtic, and it is a 
sober one ; while that of Ireland, also Celtic, is as much, if not more, ad- 
dicted to drunkenness than our own.” This sentence looks as if ‘‘ Celtic” 
arguinents of all sorts might among the weaker brethren prove as mislead- 
ing as ‘*‘ Latin” arguments used to twenty years ago, when all the peculi- 
arities of civilization and problems of politics along the European coast 
of the Mediterranean were explained and solved on the theory that the 
inhabitants were descendants of Romulus. The negative argument used 
by Mr. Rhodes may be sound, but we doubt if it convinces many people that 
there is not something in the blood of English-speaking people which inclines 
them to strong drink, and which the introduction of light wines will never 
wholly eradicate. The fact, too, that the French are a temperate people 
has of late years been less readily taken for granted than of old, and the 
revelations as to the ravages made among the Parisians by absinthe, and 
the description published a few years since of the drunken habits of the 
peasantry in the champagne country, reinforeed by the circumstance that 
there is no literature fuller of the praise of bacchanalian joys than the 
minor poetry of France, may cause us to doubt whether even cheap and 
light wines will altogether save us. No doubt, high civilization, with all the 
safeguards it provides in the way of constant occupation, cultivated tastes, 
and diversified amusements, constantly tends to sober habits, and accord- 
ingly we find that the drunkenest nations in the world are those in which 
there is the least of what we call civilization, as, for example, Russia. If 
we are willing to admit that France and Germany are more highly civilized 
than ourselves and England and the tribes presided over by Sitting Bull 
and Man that-walks-under-the-ground, we may find an explanation of their 
inferior appetite for brandy and whiskey. 


bec “tise 


—‘‘ California Housekeepers and Chinese Servants” is the title of an 
article in Ser:bner’s by Sarah E. Henshaw, which gives a more minute 
and intelligible account of the merits and vices of Mongolian domestics 
than we remember to have met with elsewhere. To change from Irish to 
Chinese is not, in this observer’s opinion, to pass from purgatory to 
paradise. The change does not give absolute rest, but rather refreshes the 
housekeeper, as a change from one kind of bodily exertion to another rein- 
vigorates the athlete. The change is one which substitutes a set of heathen 
faults for a set of Christian faults. The stories she tells illustrate this 
melancholy proposition, he first is of a ‘‘China-boy,” engaged in oppo- 
sition to the remonstrances of the ‘‘ trusted Bridget ” already in the house. 
A ‘‘neat, rather handsome fellow” he is described as having been, who 
appears, bundle in hand, disappears into his room, and reappears 
in five minutes ‘clad in the daintiest of white blouses and aprons, his pig- 
tail girded around his head as meaning business, and, with the quietest step 
and mien,” coming to the parlor, where, with “his head slightly bowed, 
his hands folded, perfectly silent,” he awaits orders. Sad as it is to relate, 
after this auspicious beginning, in the middle of the afternoon another 
Chinaman appeared on the scene, and much conversation ensued, the em- 
ployer supposing in her ignorance that it consisted of mutual congratula- 
tions between the friends on the character of the place. At five o’clock the 
** China-boy,” again submissive, and with bowed head, ‘‘ stood before” his 
mistress, and announced the situation in these words: ‘* My fliend heap- 
good boy ; he stay you ; I catch-um place, San Flancisco.” On which he 
summarily departed, leaving behind him a quite inferior substitute, ‘* and 
with him,” the writer adds, ‘‘ went, as we learned that evening, all the 
cracked-wheat which we chanced to have in the flour-closet.” Very keen, 
observant, and bright, these Chinese servants will take in all that it is neces- 
sary to learn about a house without seeming to notice anything, and without 
the need of that drill which is so necessary with the Irish, so that it is not 
on the score of stupidity that any objection can be made to them. With 
obstinacy, however, it is a different matter, for, as has been often observed, 
it is next to impossible to make them do anything otherwise than as they 
learnt it from the first person who taught them. Whether this is really 
obstinacy or a peculiarity of race might perhaps be a question. Another 
point in their character is their clear apprehension of “ the aggregate value 
of small quantities” and the ease with which minute taxes levied on the 
family stores may, in the long run, be made to amount to a considerable 
provision against a rainy day. To lie and steal are not with them vices, 
but to be found out is a disgraceful crime, and this system of ethics is evi- 
dently one which does not work as well for the master as for the man. 
No matter how kind you may be to them, they show no gratitude. ‘ The 
Chinaman who takes care of our garden, a great gambler, and therefore 
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ind 
filled, and if he gets opportunity will carry off on leaving the premises a 
loaf of bread, a roll of butter, or all the eggs in the hen-house.” One bless- 


ing about Chinese service is that there is no ‘* hard feeling,” whieh so often 


often reduced to straits, will come to us when hungry to be warmed 


. } 


““makes it a matter of dread to discharge an Irish girl.” The Mongolian 
simply says, ‘** You no likee me, I go,” and departs, leaving everything in 
order behind him. As regards the strong feeling of hospitality which leads 
the Irish to entertain their relations and ‘‘ followers” at their employer's 
expense, there seems to be little difference between them and the Chinese ; 
indeed, is not this a trait common almost to all races of servants ? while as 
to permanency of service no one expects it, inasmuch as the Chinese come 
here for money, and twenty-five cents is a sufficient inducement for going 
or staying anywhere. High wages, therefore, is the only sure reliance. 
‘* When they desire to leave, there is absolutely nothing which can be ap- 
pealed to to prevent it, no matter what the embarrassment, inconvenience, 
or trouble of the family, except money. Therefore, it has come to pass that 
most housekeepers make it a rule never to pay them quite all their wages 
until ready to part with them. For only thus can anything like justice be 
extorted from our Celestial servitors. All are eager for money, all are 
grasping and venal ; and this unblushingly, as a matter of course, as the 
recognized law of their life. And for skill in a bargain they out-Yankee 
us all, No one understands so well how to ask a high price, to recede step 
by step, to chaffer and argue and feel the pulse of the market, and to drop 
just in time to secure the prize.” On the other hand, they have, or at any 
rate it is a difficult matter to say whether they have not, a sense of honor of 
a certain kind ; and many housekeepers believe that less pilfering goes on 
if they are trusted than if everything is put under lock and key. They are, 
as everybody knows, good cooks, laundrymen, and waiters, but ‘‘ chamber- 
work ” they ‘‘do not take to, and they are as ready to slight it as other ser- 
vants.” One thing which, the writer conjectures, ‘* probably would never 
enter the mind of Eastern people in connection with Chinese servants,” 
but which is ‘‘ true everywhere in California among those who employ them,” 
is that, no matter how good a Chinaman may be, ‘ ladies never leave their 
children with them, especially little girls.” This seems to come not from 
any dread inspired by experience, but a vague feeling that the Chinese cha- 
racter is an ‘‘ unknown quantity,” and may easily be trusted too far. 
Ilousekeepers will find the article, which seems to be based on a pretty 
wide experience, practically valuable, and bachelors, without houses to 
keep, who read it will no doubt gloat with a base feeling of satisfaction over 
a collection of facts which go to show that, even with Chinese servants, 
married life has its allotted crosses, 

—There is in the July number of the New Quarterly Magazine an 
article by Mr. J. W. Comyns Carr, contrasting the ‘‘ Academy and the 
Salon,” which is not without interest for those engaged in watching the 
progress of the art spirit in the United States, and especially is it interest- 
ing to those among us—carping critics, it may be—who do not see in our 
N.A. (modelled upon the English R.A.) perfection itself. Mr. Carr 
thinks that not only does the Royal Academy not represent the state of 
English art, but from its very nature cannot do so. It is a sluggish, 
fixed, unyielding body, with enormous vis inerti@, which ‘has lost no 
time in proving its utter inability to secure the support of what is highest, 
and it has indeed scarcely succeeded in keeping pace with popular taste.” 
In one particular, perhaps the most important, the Academy compares very 
unfavorably with the Salon. In Londen the jury to select works of art for the 
annual exhibition is in fact composed of the members of the council, who as- 
sume the duties and responsibilities of their office in order of rotation. In the 
] .rger body of forty-two members, out of which the council is formed, there 
is no chance of change, save by death or retirement. . . . Thus, per- 
haps, for a generation or more the artists of England may have to make their 
appeal to what is practically a fixed tribunal of taste.” In Paris, the jury 
this year consisted of twenty, five appointed by the Administration and fif- 
teen elected by the votes of a constituency comprising “all artists who are 
either members of the Institute or decorated with the Legion of Honor, or 
who have obtained a medal or ‘ Prix du Salon’ at any preceding exhibition.” 
The number of votes cast was 246. Among the fifteen elected were MM. 
Bonnat, Fromentin, Breton, Delaunay, Henner, and Vollon, and only five 
of the fifteen were members of the Institute. Of course entire satisfaction 
is never given by the jury, even in Paris, as the occasional exhibition of re- 
jected works of art shows, but both in theory and practice the Salon is more 
justly made up than the Academy, to which many of the leading modern 
artists—notably Messrs. Rossetti, Whistler, and Burne Jones—rarely or 
never contribute. Mr. Carr’s article is suggestive reading, even for Ameri- 
cans, for although the evil effects are not so great in our N.A. as in 
the R.A., yet the system is essentially the same, though we think that 
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when the need of reform becomes urgent it will be more readily obtained 
here, where the influence of French art and French example is strong, than 
in England, where it has to combat with hereditary prejudice. 

—The archeologists of Athens are delighted with the results of their 
recent excavations around the base of the Acropolis. The site ef the 
temple of Asclepius has been brought to light, and many inscriptions have 
been found, sepulchral, votive, and public, with sculptures and fragments 
of statues. One of the public inscriptions has been printed in the Athenian 
newspapers, and is of unusual historical value. It consists of eighty lines, 
thirty-two letters in the line, and is in a very perfect state. The inserip 
tion is a psephism, fixing the relations between Athens and her ally, 
Chaleis, which had revolted with the rest of Euboea, and was recon 
quered 445 B.c. Thucydides, I. 114, describes the war briefly. Plutarch 
is more full, and adds that Pericles expelled the aristocracy of ti 


Hippobotae from Chaleis. The expulsion may have taken place before the 


passage of this psephism under the authority of Pericles as conqueror, 01 
possibly may have been an exercise of the power to guard Euboea herein 
conferred on the board of generals. Thucydides refers to terms of sur 
render, and these are doubtless incorporated into the present decree. Ano 
ther Athenian decree of the same period, referring to Histiaea of Euboea, 
is preserved in a very imperfect form in Boeckh, C. 1. 73 e. This psephism 
is in three parts, originating with three different movers. The first section 
prescribes the oaths to be taken by the Boule and Dicasts of Athens 
on the one side, and by all the adult males of Chaleis on the 
other. The Athenians pledge themselves to abstain generally from 
arbitrary violence in various forms, and the Chalcidians take a com 
prehensive oath of allegiance, including a promise to pay tribute. 
Registers are to be made of all persons who take the oath, and any Cha 
cidian not taking it is to be deprived of civil rights and forfeit all his 
property. The second section provides that the oath, for which sor 
tions have been already given, shall be taken in the same way as had been 
prescribed in the case of the Eretrians. The matter of hostages, in respect 
to which some change seems to have been proposed by the conquered city, 
is left as already voted until some change shali be mutually satisfactory. 
Foreign residents, who do not pay taxes at Athens, must do so at Chalcis 
like the citizens. A copy of this act, engraved on stone, shall be erected 
in both cities. Saerifices which have been ordered by the oracles in behalf 
of Euboea shall be offered at once. Speed in executing these arrange- 
ments is repeatedly enjoined. The last section authorizes the euthynae 
for Chaleidians against one another to be in Chalcis, except for banish- 
ment, death, and atimy ; for these there may be an appeal to Athens 
The board of generals is to exercise the best watch possible over Euboea 
in the interest of Athens. There are some matters of interest incidentally 
made known by the inscription, such as the existence of a temple of Olym- 
pian Zeus at Chalcis, and its use as a depository of records. It has also 
terms that call for special explanation, as ‘*the Heliaea of the Thesme- 
thetae” ; but its great value is in showing the relation of Athens to one of 
her subject allies. 

—Since the above was written, a copy of the Athenaion has been re- 
ceived which contains a lithographic fac-simile of the inscription respect- 
ing Chalcis with the text of fourteen other decrees of less importance. 
From the fae-simile it appears that there is no lacuna in the title of the 
inscription where the name of the clerk usually appears in decrees of this 
period. There are indications on the side of the stone where the lines be- 
gin that it was originally joined to another slab not yet discovered, which 
robably bore a prior decree relating to the same subject. Some of the 
inscribed stones were found in removing a piece of mediwval masonry 


which had been supposed to be necessary to support the Cimenian wall on 
the south edge of the Acropolis. Among the other inscriptions are decrees 
relating to the Halieis, to Miletus, Neopolis on Thasos, Klazomena, 
Samos and Mytilene, and also respecting ‘‘an alliance of Athenians and 
Arcadians and Achwans and Aleans ” in 362 B.c., the year of the battle of 
Mantinea. The Archwological Society deserves credit for publishing the 
details of its discoveries so promptly. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
— WHITNEY’S novels are very much alike, and, in spite of the fre- 
4 quent faults of style and manner, there is always something so attrac- 
tive in the picture she draws of New England life that it makes the reader 
patient of exaggeration and distortion in the execution. In her latest 
novel, ‘Sights and Insights,’ the goed side of her work is as good as it is 


* ‘Sights and Insights: Patience Strong's Story of Overthe Way. By Mrs. A 
D. T. Whitney, author of ‘The Other Girls,’ etc.’ 2 vols. Boston: James KR, Os- 
,ood @& Co, 1876. 











The 


anywhere else, but the faults are, if anything, more marked than usual, so 
i indicates also to what part praise 
* The Sights” are those of Europe, 


that the division of the subject in the title 


hlume is to be given. 


vl ff i in many ways well Cescrited ; the ‘* Insights” are views into 
t H in heart, and they are of a very singular sort. 
story is told by Miss Patience Strong, an orphan, forty-cight years | 
ge, Who mourns her mother, referring to her generally as ‘‘ motherdie,” 
‘The mothercdic’s dear little tin foot-warmer, which is better than 
iy bag, and warms heart end feet both, being a little piece of the very 
home-corner of home that I can take ail over the world with me.” Her 


main interest in life is what gees on amcng the people about her, detecting 
or inventing motives for their acticns, jucgirg their cherecter and approv- 
it according to their proneness to gush, and fellowing out their in- 
certain kindly sym- 

Ske tells the story 
in a series of letters to a friend, and, while avowedly describing her visit to 
Kurope, she smugegles in one full-fledged love-affair end a promising flirta- 
The object of this journey 
is the restoration of the health of en old servant, Emery Ann, who fur- 
nishes a good deal of enlivening Yankce talk to a book with almost as pro- 
nounced a religious tone as the once famous Fairchild family. On the 
th y out, and in Europe, there is a good supply of Mrs. 
Whitney’s former heroes and heroines, General Rushleigh comes with his 
old flame, who married Mr. Armstrong ; Miss Euphrasia Kirkbright, the 
Goldthwaites, a young Halabird, and others make ghostly re-entrance into 
this 1 But whatever their names, whether old friends or new ones, 
like Mr. Truesdaile, an Englishman, they all talk in the same ingenious 
way, hiding their meaning in a cloud of words ; as, for instance, in answer 
to the question, **‘ What does water give you a feeling of ?” Miss Strong 
answers : ‘It feels of many things, as it has many forms—of life, 
f truth, and the eternal refreshing ; of cleansing and satisfying, of sur- 
rounding and inflowing, of answering and likeness, of pureness, of glad- 
ness, of might that is fluid—gentle and awful as great floods, of everlast- 
ingness”; or again, struggling for obscure illustrations: ‘‘ ‘ But !ife zs 
images after all,’ said Margaret ; ‘everything is an image. When these 
people [they were looking at statues] were alive, their bodies were images ; 
their looks and their motions were signs. You can have nothing in any 
A thought is a sign ; for it must come in a sign shape, or else, 
>” No extracts, however, can give any 


ings 
trigues, not out of contemptible curiosity, but out of a 
pathy and a sort of pride in ber own power of insight. 


tion or two which may yet come to something. 


steamer on 


00k. 
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other way. 
as W y, we do not get hold of it. 
fair notion of the way the characters carry on their talk together, quoting 
texts and bits of texts at one another, till the reader's head is giddy ; for 
instance, General Rushleigh helps on a conversation about graven images by 


» SAY, 


Saying : 

**A thought put into words even is a dead thing, except as the 
words touch back upon the life out of which they came, or that which is 
quick to receive it.’ 

*** And stone is the very hardest, most literal thing, the deadest, the 
lowest ; so T suppose it stands for all the rest.’ 

‘** That is just it,’ said General Rushleigh. ‘It stands for that all 

through the Scriptures. The stones of the Temple that should not be left 
ene upon another, because the Lord had come to make a living Temple ; 
the stones that he himself would not make bread of, because man shall live 
by the gift of God ; the promise about the giving—that if a man asks bread 
the Father will not give him a stone : and the forbidding : ‘* Ye shall not 
make to yourselves graven images”: don’t they all mean one thing—that 
life is not dead but living ? Fluent in beautiful change, coming down and 
out always : fed to us, not held and stored away ; pulsed into us, not set 
outside of us to grasp and define,’ ” ete., ete. 
People who could talk in this way or listen to it with enjoyment could very 
well sit in their parlors at home and reason themselves to Europe or up 
the side of a house without inconvenience. When it is known that cer- 
tainly a third of the book is made of this curious jumble of sentimentality, 
religion, transcendentalism, and stammering affectation, the reader may 
fecl as inclined to fly from the novel as he would from these people in 
real life, with their intense admiration for themselves and their ways, and 
contempt for people who do not boast of being sympathetic, and with 
their absolutely indecorous want ef reserve. 

To outweigh faults of this magnitude, and we have tried not to exaggerate 
them, there must be something in the novel of great merit, and what this is 
it is not hard to find. Mrs. Whitney has gone over the familiar track of 
European travel, and she has expressed anew and with considerable accu- 
y the impresion made upon those who see it all fer the first time. The 
little round Miss Patience Strong made in Switzerland led her into no un- 
known by-ways, but the heauty of the scenery and its novelty really moved 
her e left her when she was not under the immediate influ- 
nes of hei Pictures, statues, ruins, and famous 
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| architecture found in her a warm admirer, who was sincere in her admira- 
| tion even if at times a trifle incoherent. We have here something more 
genuine and better worth reading than the would-be mystical talk of Gene- 
| ral Rushleigh and the rest. Another merit of the book is that these cha- 
racters, whom we have been abusing, have beneath all their absurdities and 
narrowness qualities which can only be admired. This reprieve does not 
include Miss Euphrasia Kirkbright ; she is incorrigible ; and why she should 
be crowded into two voyages across the Atlantic it is hard to see, when one 
reflects how easy it would have been to marry her to a foreign nobleman, 
to have thrust her down a crevasse in the Alps, to let her be washed over- 
board on the way out, or even not come at all or by another steamer, for 
she was of no more service to them than a sea-chair was when they all were 
travelling on the Continent. The men are not so very well drawn ; General 
Rushleigh seems about as much of an actual being as does the “general 
reader,” and Stephen, though undoubtedly “ earnest,” is yet young ; but 
the women are better. Mrs. Regis is a very amiable creature, and when- 
ever Mrs. Whitney undertakes to paint her black, that hue is diluted into 
a very pallid tint ; but the girls are admirable. Margaret’s talk is often 
foolishness, but she is a fine, honest creature; Edith is another, who is 
more amusing ; and the two represent, in their better qualities, the results 
of that principle of American education which lets girls grow up in some- 
thing like independence. Certainly, the purity, innocence, and self-reli- 
ance of this girlishness are all well indicated here, as they invariably are by 
Mrs. Whitney, and this is her surest claim to admiration. 

Whoever cares to read again about the abduction of a young and beau- 
tiful heiress whose golden locks are cut off and sent to her father in a bag 
which he thinks contains potatoes, so that the blow is to him a double one ; 
about the general belief of most of the characters that she is dead, while 
the reader is as certain that she is alive as of his own existence ; about the 
wiles of the lawyer who has plotted all this villany that he may marry 
the rich girl to his own son ; about her delusions during her captivity, and 


+ her opinion that it is all as it should be, and her escape when her } air is 


grown again—whoever cares for all this, let him take up * Cripps, the Carrier.’ 
Its author, Mr. R. D. Blackmore, has acquired a certain amount of repu- 
tation by his stories, but he has shown a contempt for it which would 
honor an Eastern sage in writing this melodramatic tale. It is hard read- 
ing ; the dependence of the chapters on one another is ill observed, end 
the rustic talk of many of the characters is inclined to be wearisome ; but 
what is more remarkable than anything else is the indifference of every one, 
father and neighbors, to the dreadful tragedy which is supposed to have 
taken place. They could hardly have been more indifferent or readier to 
bow to the decrees of Providence if nothing worse had happened than that 
the bag of potatces had been stolen, than they are about the disappearance 
of this girl, and under the circumstances it is hard to suppose that the 
reader can be much moved. Mr. Blackmore may recall the lines which 
tell him who has to weep first if he wishes to make his readers weep. 

Mrs. Cadell’s ‘Ida Craven’ is a very good novel. Its subject is the 
married life of a young woman who, after a scrappy education in different 
parts of Europe, when still very young, merries an East Indian official 
twenty years her senior. She takes this step without loving him, as much 
from a careless curiosity about her own fate as from any motive, while at 
the same time she likes him as much as she does any one. When in India 
with him, she tries to make him a good wife ; but her romantic dreams are 
far from satisfied, and when she has much idle and lonely time on her 
hands the appearance of an attractive but slightly seampish former lover of 
hers arouses her from her apathy and threatens to cause considerable con- 
fusion. It will be noticed that Mrs. Cadell is not the first novelist to step 
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on this thin ice, but there have not been many who have treated the 
matter with more taste and naturalness. Generally, this condition of things 
is treated in a conventional manner by novelists, who plunge their hands 
into the hearts of the indifferent wife, the unconscious husband, and the 
ardent lover, and bring up a good deal of morbid sentiment which attempts 
to show that what is wrong is right. In ‘Ida Craven,’ however, we find a 
much healthier treatment ; the heroine has eyes to see her duty, and dees 
it ; she turns off her philandering lover and tells her husband, who swal- 
lows the pill as well as he can ; and in time the curtain falls on a reunited 
and happy couple. These few lines do but scant justice to the clever way 
in which the author has drawn the heroine’s character and has followed its 
growth from the stony-hearted indifference of early youth to its maturity 
through severe experience. Observation and humor form a good part of the 





‘Crip’s, the Carrier: A Woodland Tale. By Richard Doddridge Blackmore, 
author of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ * Alice Lorrain.’’ With Illustrations New York : Harper 
& Brothers. 1876. ' 

‘Ida Craven. By Mrs. H. M. Cadell.’ Leisure Hour Series. New York : Henry 
Holt & Co, 1876. 























outfit of a number of Englishwomen who have a way of writing very 
readable novels. Mrs. Oliphant is perhaps the best representative of the 
1any readers will recognize, and Mrs. Cadell is a new and 
very promising addition to a list of writers who have given the present 
generation much innocent enjoyment. 

‘ Aileen Bay’ is a singular book, in which the author has written a de- 
scription of his home near the Great Dismal where Bin night the 
moon spreads her glow-worm light and in the dreamlike 
vicissitude Hamburg represents a fairy village discovered as by 


cless, which n 


Sw; 


Wwe mp, 
over each roof, 
a micro- 
and watched the 
beautiful stars raise the milky-way, and then, looking around at the rows 
and circles of trees, wondered if I should ever see another world that I 
would like better. I almost always concluded, ‘I am afraid not The 
story is something almost incredible. The hero had been unhappy in his 
marriage and had fled to the Dismal Swamp, where he had diseovered a 
foundling, a little girl, whom ke brought up by hand on arrow-root, gruel, 
catnip, and sugar-rag, and determined to train up for a more congenial 
mate. When she was five years old he sent her to a neighbor's, and ‘it 
now became my intent to visit her every Sunday. I would not go oftener, 
lest I should become an old thing to her and blight prematurely the hope I 
was cherishing in the future. The distance was a mile, pine woods all tke 
way, where my sighs might have been heard every day in the week like the 
howls of the wind, my heart weeping ever the traces of her dear little feet. 
These I ask not vo forget Here is another gem: ‘I was sitting low 
down upon the root of a tree in the leneliest of lonely places, listening to 
the soft howls of summer, as attentively as a maiden to her ‘first’ lover's 
vow. From such consolation—such it were—l was interrupted by the flut- 
tering of heavy wings ‘n the distance, and on looking attentively, as I was 
prepared to do, I deseried a fowl by the violent shaking of a limb. The 
tree was a tall gum, and in its topmost branches, waving towards the sea, 
sat three chicken-hens and their Jord, a masterly fellow, who had just gone 
* The plot of th e story matches the style of this bold author. 

Lady Margaret ‘Giannetto’ is aprettily-writien little Italian 
story, with charming Cescriptions of some few sides cf life in that country, 
and a general air of having keen studied from nature, 
meanwhile from the introduction of a sort of Paaranegre flavor which 
nowadays, when literalness of lecal color is so abundant, is as unimpres- 
sive as a ghost would be in a horse-car at midday. The story tells of a 
singer who, after having been dumb from birth, bursts cut into song; and 
his voice, obtained, it is suggested, by a compact with the Evil Cne, 
him wealth to the detriment of his moral character. With that exception, 
which is an important one, the little book is agreeable reading. 

‘Fire and Flame’ is a translation from the German of Levin Schitck- 
ing, and treats of the extraordinarily complicated love-affairs of Ferdinand 
and Elsie von Mellroth. Since it is on the plot cf the noveltha 
all the interest depends, it would ke unfair to give that st eny length ; it 
may be permitted, however, to say that the snarls of the thread of the story are 
agreeably baffling, and that he will be a wise reader who is not off the maak 
once or twice before finishing the book—and that is high praise, for readers 
end authors generally run rece as do burglars and 
The writer does not makea happy start, for after beginning in the 
year 1851 with love-affairs, robberies, eng on ing at 
Chapter VI. one finds : ‘* The events just related are now stories of long- 
vanished days. Many years have passed since then, seventeen, 
eighteen,” and after leaping over that gap and going on for a few chapters 
more, it is necessary to turn back again seventeen years, and fill up the in- 

There is no such lapse of time, however, to explain 
calling the Prince of Achsenstein “thin end bony” on page 68, and then, 
p. 118, speaking of his ‘‘ stout form.” This dees not mar the story, it is 
true ; the Prince had to be put out of the way, and so he was suddenly fat- 
tened up for an attack of apoplexy. The translation is well done and reads 
smoothly. This novel will probably not live seventeen years in the future, 
but it will do fairly well for a rainy afternoon inthe country in this autumn 
and the next. 

‘The Pilot and his Wife’ is a story of considerable ability, treating of 
Norwegian life. and containing two well-drawn characters—those who give 
the book its title. The pilot is a man of a self-tormenting, jealous tempera- 
ment, and the story deals with his struggle with this dark side of his nature, 


‘Aileen Bay: A Seery. By S.0O.Stedman. With an Introductory Sketch cf the 
Author's Home, ‘‘ Hamburg.””’ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott &Co. 1876. 

‘Giannetto. By paty largaret Majendie.’ Leisure Hour Series. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. "1876 ; 

ire and Flame. From the German of Levin Schiicking. Trans’ated by Eva 

M. Johnson.’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 

‘The Pilot and his Wife. By Jonas Lie. Translated by Mrs. O'e Bull.” Chi- 
S.C. Grigge & Co, 1876 
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a 
rare poetic force. 

Although ** Ouida” has been considered worthy of a leng articl a 
recent number of the Wes/minsfer Derview, she shows in Ler latest ve” 
‘In a Winter City,’ very little inclination to leave that atmespl f 
boundless wealth, strong perfumes, and ci ke which her reeders 
know so well, We have here the same ' umblir iris 
flirting, and being cynical, that we have often met under other but t 
higher-sounding nemes. ‘There is but little donbt that in the future this 


accomplished writer will be devoting her attention to tales with a distinct 
moral purpose, if not to the composition of tracts ; at present, however. she 
It would be 


ertain feelir 


employs herself in amassing material for future repentance. 
superfluous to say that she writes like a rowdy who has a. 
things pathetic. In this novel, 
gree, she narrates with some skill the love of an 
mensely wealthy English widow, 


with a great deal of more than useless { 
Itali 


fortune 


an duke for an 


who loses her when she 1 °F 


again. ‘Ouida” manages, in spite of all her faults, to make the pooplo 
seem at times like aie more than dissipated dolls 

In far better taste is * Miss Molly.’ This simple story describes a ploas- 
ing flirt whose experience of life is tolerably rugged. Her lover, aft 
coming engaged to her, is sentenced to five years’ imprisonment f - 
slaughter. Ile is haughty, and thinks it would be unfair of him to marry 
her under the circumstances, but she thinks not. 

‘Free, yet Forging their Own Chains,’ in spite of its sentent litle, 
is a novel of some merit, of which the scene is laid in the coal region of 
Pennsylvania. It does not lack exciting incidents, and it contains enough 
villains to equip a good-sized county-jail. The virtues of the good end the 
vices of the bad are put in rather glaring contrast. 

This is what the hero of * Leah Mordecai’ writes in his journal : «Ss 
turday night—by Jove! Sunidiy . LT suppose T should write to be 
strictly truthful. And I guess that cutee x people would roll their pious 

yes, and declare that I had better be in bed at this hour, instead ef writing 
in my journal. But it makes no difference.” Meanwhile, the heroine is 
soliloquizing thus: ‘*Miserabie girl that I am! Surely some evil star 
shone ever the hour and place of my birth. But Ill hope on for the best. 
and still continue to look forward to the coming day when my life shall be 


separated from the wretched woman who now so darkly overshadows my 
This 


outdo any woman we ever 


existence.” wretched woman was a step-mother, who managed to 


read about in fiction 


upon her fellow-characters. 


Verses froin the * THtrvard Advoette.” (New York: 


Hurd & Houghton 


1876. 12mo, pp. 154.)—College generations are so short that the survival of 
a college paper for ten years gives P roof of its possession of more than corm- 





mon vitality. This volume of verses affords in part an explanation of the 
long life of the Harvard Advocate. In tone they are creditable to the 
youths who frequent our = st university, the more so be ause there is no 
pretence or affectation of age in them. By-and-by most of these young poets 


will see, as clearly as their elders see now, that the writing of verse is usually 
a mere trick and disposition of youthful blood. And yet the exercise of r 
ing is not without its use as a refined and refining gymnasties of the 
Many a young would-be sonneteer has learned to prize the sonnets of Shaks- 
pere, Milton, Wordsworth, 
own unwasted labor over the fourte: 
the charms of his Chloe or the loveliness of his Li 


been young once? And now that we write verses no more, 


hym- 
mind 
or Keats more truly at their worth through his 
*h he desires to enshrine 
ista. all 


} . 
aiwayvs 


n lines in whi 
Have we not 
do we 
read the best with a fervor as inspiring as at the very time that we were 
“al 


The best among them, written 


writing some of the worst ? The verses in this volume are written by sevei 


hands, and many are of 
by a young man of gr 
poetical abilities and a remarkable maturity 
tery of versification. The art of parodying has been of late years 
. height of perfection that more than one poct of established 
reputation is able to write better in the manner of some other bard than in 
his own ; and it is to be expected that in a collection of colleze ver 
will be found a 
did not expect to find any nearly s> gol as the * Poetical Mulecules ” in 


unusual excellence. 
eat promise, since dead, bear evidence of uncommon 
of expression, as wel! as mas- 
pushed 
to such : 


ec there 


good many imitations and barlesques ; but we confess we 


this volume, in which not merely the style but the substance itself of the 
‘In a Winter City. By Ouida.’ Vhiladelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1876. 
*Miss Molly. By B Beatrice May Brett.’ Leisure Hour Series. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1876 
‘Free, yet Forging their own Chains. By C. M. Cornwall.’ New York: Dedd, 
Mead & Co. 1876. 
_ eah Mordecal : A Novel. By Mrs. Belle Kendrick Abbott.’ New York: Baber 
Pratt & ‘ 17 
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imitated original appears cleverly parodied, But it would be unfair to give | general public does not care to have such pretty stories as that of Po- 
the impression that this light vein is the predominant one in the volume. | cahontas exploded in a popular work, prefers to have the Revolution given 
I") Song "on page 111 would alone redeem the reputation of a worse in great detail because it is the only picturesque period, and are gratified 
book, and weewoull quote it hore bat that it is so graceful and pleasing , by eulogistic sketches of the ‘‘ fathers,” who are all represented as striving 
ul iole th ve have not tho hoart to mar it by contact with prose. together harmoniously against an indefinite evil character (not named) in 
order to found a nation. Of this sort is the book before us ; a perfectly 
iia History of . Ar ricm People, from the Diseoerics of the harmless, mild book, rather superficial, very good-natured, not seriously 
Continent to 1873. By » Harris Patton, A.M. (New York: J. B, | accurate, well bound, and illustrated by a series of very bad woodcuts 
For) & Co. 1873. Re Fae 3 is one of es innumerable “ seasonable ” books | '¢Presenting celebrated Americans of all periods and of all degrees of emi- 
waich have flooded the country this year. All these histories, so called, | B&M&e from Washington down to Geo. D. Prentice. There are no theories, 
exne down to the ‘ Centennial year of the Nation’s Independence” ; all good or bad, in the book, and no useless searching for cause and effect. 
aim to be something which is neither an elaborate history nor a school Beyond increasing the national tendency to sel?-complacency, such a work 
como1d ; anlall have fulfilled their chief purpose when the lition has 2&3 Mr. Patton’s does no harm, but, on the other hand, it does no good, and 
been sold. Th “y are diflicult books to criticise, for, like the soldier in the ©" have no > pment value for any one except the writer and publisher. 
ne eC 
ballad, No characteristic traits have they Anthors.— Titles. BOOKS or ‘THE w EEK. Publishers.—Prices, 
Of any distinctive kind. ' Fardeen (C. W.), Common-School Law..............ecceceeccecccecccecees (C. W. Bardeen) §0 50 
: ° ; an ; i T.), Selections from Tacitus.....0.00000 000A (John Allyn) 1 50 
They generally dilate on the liberal spirit of Columbus, narrate with gusto, | Church (Rev. A.), OVId...........00..eeccneeeeeegusgeetnegeeecus ane . B, Lippincott & Co.) 
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while 


worship God,” 


Revolution, and close with a series of bold eulogies on the founders of the 
sketch of material progress since 1789. 
utterly defective, but not ill-adapted to sell a book. 


Republic and a brief 


is, of ec uTSe, 


yzond of Pocahontas saving John Smith, deplore Puritan intolerance 
celebrating the virtues of the Pilgrims in seeking for ‘‘ freedom to 
devote at least a third of the volume to the seven years of 
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77 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK, ’ 
Large assortments of the publications of Charpentier, 
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G. P. PUTNAM'S S¢ NS. 18 182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
call attention to their new Series of ATLASES for Classes 
a for Reference, comprising Fourteen Works, priced at 
from 75 cents to $14; also, to Hart's German Classics for 
Students (4 vols. re ady), used in Yale, Princeton, Bowdoin, 
und many other colleges ; the Elementary Science Series (28 
vol ready). and the Advanced Series (8 vols. ready) ; 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, fourteenth edition ; Put: 
nam's World’s Progress, twe ntieth thousand; Putnam's 
new School His tories (5 vols. ready), Hill’s True Order of 
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ind of the German Classics, mailed on reteipt of stam stamp. 
School B ulle tin f -ublications. 

’ Regents’ QO ns, 1866-1876, complete.. $1 00 

r Same ly, Arith., Geog., Gram., S; pelling 
ON oo cin 6 000deebd . cocuutwes . eeeeee ee 25 
The Arithmetic Qu s, on separate ¢ and heed fies. I 00 
Common-School | the Standard Text-book, 2d ed. 50 | 
wies in Articulation fy James H. Hoose, Ph.D... 50 
ol Bulletin, monthly, 1 24 pp. per year 1 00 
C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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— a 


Doddridge 


Merchant's Wife: 


Pearson (C. 


Radcliffe (A. G. 


The plan 
The 


A Political Pomance, swd 
Magnus (P.), Elementary Mechanics 


(J.), Settlement and indian Wars of V irginla and Pe sd sylvania.(J. Munsell) 
Gray (rrof. A. 4 Darwiniana. . 
Hoose (.J. H.), Studies in Articulation 
Lamb (Mrs, M. J. ), History of the City of New York, swd. 


(D. Apaieton & Co.) 
Knkeieee ahaha aan eaaialeiencm dds ail - Bardeen) 50 
t arts » yw! a 


.§. Barnes & Co ) 
(Boston; 














WILEY & 


How HN 
15 ASTOR PLACE, 


PUBLISH 
VALUABLE TrExt-Booxs 
lor School-Colleges and Polytech- 
nic Institutes 


ON 


NEW YORK, 


ASSAYING. By Bodemann & Kerl and Mitchell. 
ASTRONOMY. By Prof. W. A. Norton. 
BOOK-KEE?FING. By Thomas Jones. 
CHEMISTRY. By Profs. Craft, Fresenius, Johnson, Mil- 
ler, Perkins, and Thorpe. 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
han, Ruskin, Smith and Warren. 
ENGINEERING. By Austin, DuBois, Mahan, Mosely, 
Bresse, and De Volson Wood. 
INDUSTRIAL AND MACHINE 
Mahan, Warren. 


By Bouvicr, Coe, Ma- 


DRAWING. By 


JRON AND METALLURGY. By Bodeman, Crookes, 
and Kerl. 
ME —— ICS. By Profs. Magnus, Willis, and De Voison 
Food. 


MINERALOGY. By 
and E. S. Dana. 
ORDNANCE AND 

Cooke. 
SHIP-BUIL DING. 
VENTILATION. 


Profs. Geo. J. Brush, J. D. Dana, 


GUNNERY. By Com. A. P. 
By T. D. Wilson. 


By L. W. Leeds. 
ALSO FOR STUDENTS OF 


FJIEBR rE W—Bibles, Concordances, 


Lexicons, 
Reading Lessons, and Testaments. 


Grammars, 
GREEK—Bibles, Concordances, Grammars, Lexicons, and 
‘Testaments, 


Full Descriptive Catalogue, with prices and terms, gratis. 








Schools. 


(Continued from page iv.) 
NEw Jersey, Blairstown. 
BE: 14K PRESBYTERITAL ACADEMY, 
will be reopened on Wednesday, Sept.6. Young men 
prepared for college or for business. Advanced studies 
for young ladies. The building is well supplied with Phebe 
water, and is heated by steam. H. D. GreGory, A.M., Ph.I 





Principal. 
, are Bridgeton. . ' 
I VY HAIL Home School for Young Ladies. 


Address Mrs. M.C 


7 apy Burlington, : 
MARY’S HALL —For admission or cir- 
Saaia address the Rey. E. K. Smiru, Principal. 


Will reopen ~~ pt. 20. . SHEPPARD. 


New Jersry, Elizabeth. 
MISS RANNEY'S | BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will be reopened on 


w ednesday, October 4. 

TE CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
High School is designed to fit Boys for College or for 

Business Life. The course of studies is comprehensive, and 

instruction thorough. Send for a catalogue. ' 


aay JeERS«Y, Lawrenceville. 





LIE LOREAL LEE. (e e ~ons § 

Pratt (D. J.), , Regents’ Questions, 1866 to 1876 Jon Wwe Genaces i 00 
it. ), English History in —_ b ourteenth Century............ (Rivingtons) 
Ridgaway (Rev. 8 kS ST SSS (Nelson & Phiilips) 
), Schools and Masters ¢ of Painting Dracsneinsedesueseed iD. Appleton & Co.) 

Rg) Re en Hurd & Houghton) 150 

= O NS Y NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick. 
MF*S. PARKS'S SEMINARY Voung 


Ladics reopens Sept 20. Twelve family puiplisadmitted 
NEw Jersey, Pennington. 


PEN. NINGTON INSIITUTE. Only $30 
per quarter. Address Rev. A. P. Lasuer, Princ ipal. 
Abb. 11 ‘" Y AC, {DE MY for Bovs and Young 
Men. Established 1°13. Fits thoroughly for Yale and 
Harvard. Forsix years no graduate has been conditioned 
in Latin or Greek at any college. Honorable entrances at 
Harvard ; high honors at Yale this year; and Porter Prize for 
best pre paration at Amherst. kits for intelli; gent business 
life by an advanced course in English Literature, Mathe- 
matics (thorough analytics of Conic Sections), History, Na- 
tural Sciences, French (French Text-books in Physics), or 
German. Smail boarding department ; board, $70 to $75 per 
oom r (10 weeks). Two boys will be rec ceived into the Prin- 


cipal’s family on special terms. Address MERRILL EpWAKDS 
G ATFs, A.M.,, Prine ipal. 


EW YORK, Albar . 
AL Py {NY LA WV SCHTOOL, connected with 
Union University. The course of instruction in this 
well-known school commences on the first Tuesday of Sept. 
Apply for circulars to Isaac E ‘DW ARDS, 


New York, Alb 
Fy NGLI SH, FREN CH, 
Institute. A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. Course of study full. French spoken in the family. 
For circulars, address either of the Princ ipals, 
Mons. C. CoMMET TE, Miss Lucy A. PLYMPTON, 
Mad. J. ‘A. COMMETT®, 133 North Pearl Stree t 


New Yors, Albany 


AND CLASSICAL 





NEw YORK , Albany. 
or AGNES’ SCHOOL, under direction _ 
- Rev. W.C. Doane. Circulars sent on application. 

NEW YOrK, Aurora, Cay uga Lake. 

We LLS COLLEGE for YOUNG LADIES, 

Full Collegiate Course. Location unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfuiness. Term commences 13th Sept., 1876. 
Send for catalogue. 

NEW YorK, Batavia. 


M 1" Ss. W. G. BRYAN’S cai ibs ” 


Young Ladies. 


. FRISBEE, Pres. 


Rev. Epw ARDS 


New York, B inghamton. | 
] JEAN ( OLLEGE and CONSERVATORY 
of Music for Young Ladies. Board and all extras for 
$200 per year, excepting vocal music and harp. ~#~ Week- 
ly class in Etiquette a special ty. 
Rev. R. A. PATERSON, A AM., President. 


~NEW Yor, Brooklyn. 2» 
P:- ACKER COLLEGIA TE INSTIZUTE, 
The thirty-first year will begin September 13, 1876. 
The Institution is furnished with complete and extensive 
apparatus in every department, as weil for instruction 
in Music, Painting, and the Languages as in the regular 
course. Pupils from abroad will find a pleasant home in the 
family connected with the Institute. For circulars, apply to 
A. CRITTENDEN, Princ pal. 


New York, Brooklyn ileights, 82 Pierrepont Street. 
Vis SW "HIT COMBS SEMINAR Y-reopens 


Sept. 20. Circulars on application. 
New York, Cazenovia. 


C4 ZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. 


Has prepared over 600 zone men for college. Address 


Rey. W. 5S. Suy7u, Principa 

4 CLASS FOR BOVS—The design of this 

Class is to prepare boys for the best colleges in the 

most thorough manner. Number of pupils limited to twelve. 
References: President Eliot, Harvard University ; Theodore 
Roosevelt, Esq., and William H. Osborn, Esq., New York 
City. ¢ lass opens Sept. 26. For circulars a apply on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays to Arruur H. CUTLER, 713 Sixth 
Ave. 


New YorK CI 
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